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ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 


out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S | 


WEEKLY presents a striking portrait of JOHN 
RuSKIN, author of “ Modern Painters” and other 
celebrated works on Art. On other pages of the 
Supplement will be found a great variety of inter- 
esting reading. 

In the SUPPLEMENT fo be issued gratuitously 
with the next Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY our 
 veaders will find avery attractive illustrated story 
by the well-known novelist F. W. ROBINSON, en- 
titled “ THE BaR-MAID AT BATTLETON.” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
EXTRA SESSION. 


| SHREWD observer in Washington 

said at the adjournment of Céagress 
that the President had been the only gainer 
by the extra session, and it is undoubtedly 
true that his clear and terse veto messages, 
temperately stating the position of the Re- 
publican party in the pending debate, have 
greatly enlightened the public mind, have 
been of the utmost service to the party, and 
have deepened the general regard for the 
Administration. The Democratic. denun- 
ciation of the President springs from disap- 
. pointed hopes of using him. There are Re- 
publicans, also, who would have seen with 
secret satisfaction their sullen hostility to 
him apparently justified by his acquiescence 
in Democratic purposes. The President, 
however, in the tone and temper of his mes- 
sages, and the force and reason of his posi- 
tion, represents the Republican sentiment 
which compels respect even from opponents. 
His feeling is not one of sectional jealousy 
and contention, which relies for success 
upon renewing the hatreds of the war. 
Upon this point his views are unchanged, 
and there is nothing in his latest official 
conduct which is inconsistent with the ear- 
liest. He has had always, and we trust will 
continue to have, the strongest desire of 
perfect harmony between the people of all 
the States; but he has not now, and he nev- 
er has had, the least disposition to buy that 
harmony by the sacrifice of any principle 
which he holds, or of any official trust com- 
mitted to him. His constitutional duty 
when he was inangurated was not in the 
slightest degree affected by any view or ex- 


 pectation.that he may have had of the 


probable consequences of its faithful per- 
formance. The duty was the same, and 
would have been equally discharged wheth- 
er he supposed that the feeling of “the 
South” would be more or less friendly. It 
» was his duty in discharging his official obli- 
.gations to show a firm and generous and con- 
ciliatory spirit. This he has shown, and he 
shows it still; and, in political slang, the 
_ President is no more “stalwart” now than 
he has always been. : 

The apparent difference is due to the dif- 
ferent questions that have arisen, and to the 
__ extreme folly of the Democrats. The Pres- 

ident, with all good citizens, unreservedly 
respects legitimate State rights, but he has 
also very high ‘respect for the national au- 
thority which he represents. He has as- 
serted and maintained that authority with 
perfect courtesy toward those who differ 
from him. Republican and Democratic 
‘members of Congress in both Houses have 
sneered, and some Democrats haye permitted 
themselves to vent upon the Executive the 
indignation incited by their Republican col- 
leagues. But there is no intelligent Demo- 
crat who would accuse the President of 
changing his purpose or the spirit of his ac- 
. tion. His position as a party representa- 
tive shows that the Republican attitude, 
while it is one of conviction and firmness, 
is not one of bitterness, and looks constant- 
ly to a “more perfect union.” And there is 
no doubt that Congress adjourned with a 
very friendly Republican feeling toward the 
Administration, and with the conviction 
that it had indicated the way to success at 
the polls. | 

The President, in the recent contest be- 
tween legitimate national authority and the 
extreme doctrine of State rights, has main- 
tained, first, the duty and power of the gov- 
- ernment of the United States to enact and 

_ enforce laws to’secure honest Congressional 
elections. Thesituation of the country calls 
peculiarly for the exercise of this power, and 
upon this point we believe that the most 


intelligent and patriotic public opinion will | 


| self-government. 


sustain him. He further holds that the 


House of Representatives, even with the as- 
sent of the Senate, can not absorb the legis- 


| lative power of the government. That it 


may do so is a heresy which is always very 
rife among the partisans of a majority of 
the House. But the truth is that legisla- 
tion is very securely and most wisely guard- 
ed by the Constitution, which requires the 
co-operation of the Senate and the approval 
of the Executive. The approval of the Ex- 
ecutive is just as indispensable as the vote 
of the majority of both Houses. But it has 
been lately challenged by Democratic pa- 


j pers as if it were a monstrous usurpation. 


It would be as seemly and desirable to de- 
nounce the majority vote in Congress as a 
usurpation, for it is no more constitutional 
than the veto. The President has also main- 
tained that the military power is always to 
be subordinate to the civil power, at elec- 
tions as well as on all other occasions. This 
is clearly set forth in the messages. It is 
a point upon which intelligent Americans 
ought not to differ, and it is from the Presi- 
dent’s messages that the country will most 
readily learn how carefully that subordina- 
tion is secured by existing laws. The Dem- 
ocrats have said a great deal about bayonets 
at the polls. But there is not one sensible 
Democrat who would say that bayonets 
might not be necessary to enforce law at 
the polls as well as in a church. Such 
Democrats are as much in favor of bayonets 
at the polls as any Republican can be, how- 
ever they may differ upon the point of na- 
tional or State bayonets, and the President 
has left no doubt of the sound Republican 
doctrine upon the general question. He has 
also shown by his action that in his judg- 
ment non-partisan juries are desirable, and 
that test oaths are out of place in our sys- 
tem. These are positions with which pa- 
triotic men every where can be satisfied, 
and they will be undoubtedly maintained 
by the Republican party in the elections. 
They involve no wrong to any citizen, nor 
to any State. They tend to bind States and 
citizens more closely together, and to pro- 
mote that sentiment of common interest and 
a common destiny which is a commonplace 
of our political rhetoric, but which the the- 
ory of extreme State rights has so disas- 
trously weakened and destroyed. The tend- 
ency of the Democratic argument upon this 
subject is to that State isolation, suspicion, 

jealousy, and hatred from which our chief 

national misfortune has sprung. The extra 

session is hardly to be regretted, since it has 

turned public attention to questions so fun- 

damental, and has given opportunity for so 

admirable a defense of sound American and 

Republican principles as those which the 

President has maintained. 


TAMMANY FIRE-WATER. 


AT the late Fourth-of-July celebration in 
Tammany Hall, Senator HILL, of Georgia, 
made the remarkable allegation, according 
to the reports, that “the Democrats affirm 
that the people are capable of governing 
themselves; the Republicans say they are 
not.” The Fourth was a very hot day, and 
on the Fourth the Tammany braves—the 
fierce Sachem SCHELL and his Warriors—al- 


ways expect fire-water in the form of very ° 


hot orations. But this, in the language of 
the bar which is most familiar to Tammany, 
was “hot without.” It was, indeed, wholly 
wanting in that admixture of truth which 
is so pleasantly moderating in hot distourse. 
If the Democrats, as Mr. H1Lu declares, be- 
lieve that the people, and especially the 
people of a State, are capable of governing 
themselves, why do the Democrats suppress 
the votes of large numbers of the people in 
the Southern States? Or do they deny that 
the suppressed voters are people? In what 
State, or in what section, or at what place, 
do the Republicans prevent any part of the 
people from voting? It is painful to be 
obliged to say that a Senator of the United 
States has made a very silly speech. But 
when the speech is very silly, what else can 
be said? When the Republicans emanci- 
pated four millions of slaves whom the 
Democrats would have retained in slavery, 


and gave the ballot to the freedmen whom 


the Democrats had deprived of every human 
right, was it Republicans or Democrats who 
showed that they believed that men ought 
to be free, and that the people are capable 
of governing themselves? General Scortt’s 


hasty plate of soup was not half as scalding | 


to his tongue as Senator HILL’s hot and 
hasty Tammany speech to his reputation 
for candor and good sense. 

Senator HILL seems to be wholly unaware 
of the fact that it is the Democratic party 
which has furnished the most cogent argu- 
ments against the capacity of the people to 
govern themselves. The great doubt of 
that ability has arisen from the fear that 
partisan fraud and violence would overcome 
the honest expression of the popular will, 
and so prove thé people to be incapable of 
In our own history, from 


the Plaquemine frauds to the TWEED frauds, 


and from JaMEs Mason’s terrorizatign of 
Union voters in Virginia to the “ Mississip- 
pi plan” and the Louisiana bulldozing, the 
great mass of fraud and violence at elec- 
tions has proceeded from Democrats. If 
the people are capable of governing them- 
selves, we ask again, why do not Mr. HILL’s 


party friends allow them todo it? He says 


that the proof of the Republican doubts of 
the capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves is found in the presence of national 
supervisors at national elections. But how 
does this prove it? The supervisors are 
appointed by authorities elected by the 
people in pursuance of laws made by rep- 
resentatives of the people. If that is not 
popular government, what is? Or does 
Senator Hitt deny that the government 
of the United States is a popular govern- 
ment? If he does not, all that he says 
about the attempted repeal of the national 
election laws as one of the greatest epochs 
in the history of the struggle for human 
liberty is the most unmitigated nonsense. 
The sole question is whether in an election 
in which every State is directly and neces- 
sarily concerned the equal interest of every 
State—that is, of the Union—shall be effect- 
ively represented. This is simply a question 
of method submitted to the people, and how- 
ever it be decided, the decision, if lawfully 
reached and peaceably accepted, is an illus- 
tration of the capacity of the people to gov- 
ern themselves. Does Mr. HILL mean to in- 
timate that the Republicans are less willing 
than the Democrats to appeal to the peo- 
ple? If he does, he is again nonsensical; 
for he knows, as we all know, that it is the 
Democrats, not the Republicans, who in an 
election to decide that very question would 
try to prevent great bodies of the people 
from voting. 7 

The real assumption of Mr. HILL is that 
the government of the people of the United 
States holds the same kind of relation to 
the government of the people of the sepa- 
rate States that the government of GEORGE 
the Third held to the colonies, or that a ty- 
rant holds to his victims. He says that the 
Republicans think an election can not be 
held in the State of New York except under 
the supervision of some “ Lord DAVENPORT.” 
That is to say, of some “lord” sent into the 
State as a satrap or royal commissioner to 
enforce the will of a master against that of 
the people. Otherwise the fling is sense- 
less. Now Mr. DAVENPORT is an officer ap- 
pointed under the laws of the United States 
by a magistrate of the United States, and 
80 appointed because the people of the 
United States are of opinion that such an 
arrangement promotes their interest. Mr. 
HILL’s sneer at Mr. DAVENPORT, therefore, 
is merely the sneer of a Democrat at the 
capacity of the people to govern themselves. 
If the people are capable of self-govern- 
ment, they know what they are about in 
providing for the appointment of Mr. Day- 
ENPORT. But if his appointment be an out- 
rage upon liberty—and that is what the 
Democratic Mr. Hitt plainly alleges—the 
people show themselves to be incapable of 
self-government. The Senator is for repeal- 
ing the law, not because it obstructs any 
lawful voter, not because it does wrong to 
any one, not even because there should not 
be a “Lord DAVENPORT,” but because his 
lordship should be appointed by the people 
as a State, and not by the people as a na- 
tion. And the attempt to secure this change 


he calls one of the great historic struggles ‘ 


for human liberty! It needs only to be add- 
ed that under existing circumstances this 
change would secure more certain defeat of 
the popular will by cheating and violence, 
to perceive how cogent and conclusive is 
Mr. HILw’s assertion that “the Democrats 
affirm that the people are capable of gov- 
erning themselves; the Republicans say they 
are not.” The Republicans, on the contra- 
ry, say that the people are so capable of 
gogerning themselves that they have the 
go0d sense to take every reasonable precau- 
tion against attempts by fraud and violence 
to defeat their will. 


CAPTAIN BOBADIL. 


THE St. Louis Post-Democrat is a Demo- 
cratic paper, which says: 

“If the Republicans mean to inaugurate General 
Grant as they inaugurated Mr. Hayves,,the Democrats 
in nominating their candidate must ask a new ques- 


tion and exact a new qualification. 
“The old one was, Will he be elected ? 


“The new one must be, Will he, if elected, be inau- | 


gurated ? 
“The Democratic candidate must be a man who, 


radically unlike Mr. Tiipxn, is neither without nor 
afraid of blood. 

**He must be a man who will attend to his ewn in- 
auguration, if elected, even though blood should be 
shed. 

Mr. that man ?” 


This is not American talk. In this coun- 
try, where we live under a government of 
laws, and where every wrong, however great, 
is remediable by law, we do not enter upon 
elections boasting of comparative fears of 


blood. The man who talks in this vein is, 
in the fullest and worst sense, either a for- 
eigner by birth and tradition, or a foreigner 
in intelligence. He knows neither America 
nor Americans. A political reverse in this 
country is not followed by insurrection and 
barricades. Even gross political wrongs 
are not avenged by revolution, as the peo- 
ple of New York showed when Twerrp 
cheated them out of the rightful result of 
the election in 1869. 

This Missouri Bobadil says that the Dem- 
ocratic candidate “must attend to his own 
inauguration, if elected.” He probably will. 
But if he should undertake to attend to his 
own inauguration because he declared him- 
self to be elected, he would be in great trou- 
ble. Democratic Swashbucklers accuse their 
last candidate, Mr. TILDEN, of showing the 
white feather in refusing to take the office 
to which he was elected. Indeed! and was 
his word or their word to attest his election ? 
That would be rather more Mexican than 
Mexico. The people of the United States 
have declared in the Constitution how the 
election of a President is to be ascertained. 
It is not to be left to any number of Boba- 
dils, or General Booms, or Bombastes Furi- 
osos. It is left to the Congress of the United 
States. That, and that only, is the author- 
ity to ascertain who is elected; and if any 
candidate, Democratic or Republican, should 
declare himself to be elected by a popular 
majority or by any other method, and en- 
deavor to “attend to his own inaugura- 
tion,” he would find that there are a great 


‘many more “people” than Republicans or 


Democrats: We are not yet quite so “low 
down” as Captain Bobadil may suppose. 
The most remarkable political event in 
our history after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the emancipation of the 
slaves, was the Congressional settlement of 
the disputed election of 1876. It was an 
event unprecedented in the history of re- . 
publics, and it was the most triumphant | 
vindication of popular government. It is 
unimportant to consider what expectations 
and purposes there may have been on either 
side. The great fact is that Congress de- 
vised a peaceful settlement, and adhered to 
it, declaring who was elected President, and 
“attending” to his inauguration. If Mr. 
TILDEN wished to prevent the settlement, 
or to interfere with it, he is a less patriotic 
and a very much unwiser man than his 
friends allege. But if, without any decla- 
ration by Congress, or with the countenance 
of the House of Representatives alone, he 
had assumed his election, and attempted to 
“attend” to his inauguration, he and Mr. 
WATTERSON’S “hundred thousand” would 
have ascertained very speedily whether the 
people of the United States value their gov- 
ernment or not. Mr. TILDEN’s conduct had 
all the aspect and effect of patriotism, and 
his party friends do him no service, and 
prove their own folly, when they deride it 
as cowardice. There is great virtue in an 
if. A President may, as Captain Bobadil 
says, attend to his own inauguration “if 
elected.” But it is not he, it is Congress, | 
that will determine for him whether he is | 
elected. 


THE ARMY IN A REPUBLIC. 


AT the annual reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac, in Albany, General HAWLEY deliv- 
ered an admirable and most timely address 
upon “The Military Forces of the Republic.” 
It was a simple, clear, and forcible state- 
ment of the position of armed force in our 
system, and it could have been heard with 
the warmest approval by patriotic men of 
all parties and of all sections, ‘The neces- 
sity of a military and naval organization 
for such a country as ours needs no demon- 
stration. There must be an army, but while 
it need not be always a large army, it should 
be capable of rapid expansion into an ade- 
quate and efficient force thoroughly trained 
in all the latest arts of war. This statement 
the orator did not leave as a vague general- 
ity, but he showed from his own experience 
—to which, of course, that of his hearers re- 
sponded—some of the details of service, and 
reminded his audience, that they might more 
plainly understand the conditions of armed 
efficiency at this day, how incessant is the 
rivalry of progress in chemical and mechan- 
ical knowledge bearing upon all the appli- 
ances of war. | 

General HAWLEY pointedly and justly re- 
proved the incessant carping at our army— 
a carping which is part of the effort in the 


| interests of political buncombe to represent 


our national government as a kind of mo- 
narchical tyranny, and the army as the tool 
of an irresponsible despotism. Our army is 
an enlisted force of citizens, under thé abso- 
lute control of the people through their 
elected representatives. It is one of the 
most perfectly orderly and “law-abiding” 
bodies in the community, and the affected 
apprehensions of party papers and orators 
are merely ridiculous. “Let us have an 
army worthy of honor,” says General Haw- 
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LEY, “or none at all; and if worthy of hon- 
or, let it have honor.” He would form a 
high ideal of the American professional gol- 
dier, and require every youth who entered 
the academies to master the best military 
knowledge and accomplishment. Instead 
of compelling the American officer to feel 
that he is jealously distrusted, he should be 
made to see that the finest temper, the high- 
est honor, and the purest patriotism are ex- 
pecttii from him. 

The army, however, can be but the nu- 
cleus of the greater possible force, and hence 
a well-disciplined and thoroughly organized 
militia is indispensable. General HAWLEY 
cites the example of Connecticut. The 
militia of that State numbers rather more 
than ten thousand, and is supported by a 


~ moderate tax levied upon all those who are 


liable to military duty but who are ex- 
cused. This force is in the proportion of 
about five hundred for each Representative 
in Congress. Now if a militia of the same 
extent were maintained in all the States, 
there could be summoned to the march in 
‘twenty-four hours one hundred and forty- 
five thousand completely equipped and ad- 
mirably drilled soldiers. Scatter through 
it, as the general says, two thousand pro- 
fessional soldiers, thoroughly accomplished 
and of the highest patriotic and military 
spirit, and there is a republican army, an 
army of the people, superb, efficient, and 


resistless. The orator showed the historic-. 


al relation of the military force to the civil 
authority.in communities of our race and 
with English institutions. He described 
the situation in this country, and empha- 
sized the fact which the President has made 
clear, that while the enforcement of a law 
made by the people may sometimes require 
the military hand, yet nothing is more clear- 
ly understood by us all than that even upon 
such occasions the soldier is subordinate to 
the civil officer. General HAWLEY’s address 
is the kind of discourse which American 
citizens and soldiers ought to hear and pon- 
der every year. It is a complete plea, if 
any were needed, for an army, and a manly 
recognition of the place which the liberty- 
loving instinct of the English-speaking race 
assigns to military force in a government 
of the people. 


A SUGGESTIVE TELEGRAM. 


THE ravages of a freshet which seem ir- 
remediable are yet rapidly repaired. Na- 
ture with grass and crops hastens to cover 
andhealthe wound. Thisis true also of the 
material devastation of war. The desolation 
of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, where 
even towns and villages were destroyed, and 
the vestiges of human settlement seemed to 
be effaced, disappeared with a rapidity which 
the historians observe. Such visible scars 
are happily removed; but, as we find in our 
own experience, there are alienations of feel- 
ing which continue. JEFFERSON DavVIs is 


reported to have said lately that no South- 


ern woman was reconciled to the result of 
the civil war; and the Springfield Republic- 
an points out that this is due to the fact 
that the younger generation of Southern 
women has grown up almost without edu- 
cation, and amid traditions of hate growing 
out of the long alienation of the sections 
and the sufferings of the war. Gettysburg 
and Shiloh, the fields of Vicksburg and the 
Wilderness, are long since covered with the 
mild concealing mantle of verdure, and the 
earth-works and intrenchments are over- 
grown. But if the animosities that - 
tended upon those fields do still in some de- 
gree survive, and still contend under other 
forms, yet with patience and firmness and 


, patriotism on all sides they will disappear. 


Senator CHANDLER is reported to have 


‘said that he wanted no sentimentality, by 


which we présume he meant that he wish- 


és still to prosecute the war with vigor, and. 
to hear of nothing but unconditional sur- 
Tender. These are excellent sentiménts when 
they are timely. But it is, perhaps, a little 
late to inquire whether BONAPARTE has ar- 
‘Tivedfrom Elba. He died nearly sixty years 


ago. As for sentimentality, the Senator for- 


‘gets that sentiment is the most vital of 
forces. All that makes “the South,” in his 
_ judgment, “bumptious” and dangerous is 
what he calls sentimentality. So his own 


patriotism is a sentiment. ut it is not sen- 


_timentality, it is stupidity, and prejudice, 
and narrowness, and ignorance, and arro- 


gance, and obstinacy, and blind party spirit 


which are the contemptible things in states- 
manship. So Mr. Toomss says that he does 


not care whether “the North” has forgiven 
him or not, as he means never to forgive the 


‘North. : But when the loquacious Jemima 
| Jane said to her sister that if the window 
were opened she would never speak again, 


never, it was doubtless.sad, but it seemed to 
be sadder for Jemima Jane than for her sis- 


ter. There is a mysterious feat, of which 
| boys sometimes hear, called biting off your 
Own nose. The pain must be great—to the 
proprietor. Now and then a cannon-ball, 


or a piece of a broken wheel, or bit of rusty 
bayonet, may’ be found upon a battle-field 
else overgrown with grain and flowers. But 
it does not disturb the order of nature. 

A little incident reported by the cable a 
few days since is suggestive of the possible 


ultimate healing of the sectional wounds 


among ourselves. Thirteen years ago, on 
the 24th of June, 1866, the battle of Custoz- 
za was fought between the Italians and the 
Austrians. How traditional and fierce the 
Italian feeling was toward Austria those 
know who remember the Italy and the ma- 
ladetti Tedeschi of thirty and forty years ago; 
and every body may khow what it was by 
reading BROWNING’s “ Italian in England,” 
longing to feel METTERNICH’s : 
“red wet throat distill 
In blood ’twixt my two hands.” 
The hatred was intense and universal. But 
on the anniversary of the battle this year 
@ monument was dedicated to the slain 
by both countries. Prince AMADEUS repre- 
sented Italy, and the Field-Marshal Count 
von Thun-Hohenstein represented Austria. 
Deputations from the Italian Parliament 
and army were present, and all the speeches 
were full of the most cordial sentiments to- 
ward Austria. Doubtless it was all very 
sentimental; but, on the other hand, the 
worst kind of gush and swash is that which 
fosters suspicion and jealousy because the 
importance of the gusher would disappear 
with a friendly understanding. 


HUME’S HISTORY. 

Tre beautiful library edition of Macavtay’s 
History of England, published by the Harprrs, 
has been followed by Mortey’s History of the 
Dutch Republic, and the United Netherlands, and 
by Hume’s History of England. These editions 
are uniform, handsome, legible, and cheap, and 
they form undoubtedly the finest series of his- 
tories ever issued in this country. They are the 
best books for gifts, because their comely solidity 
is but typical of their solid value. Such works 
are not merely ornaments of the shelf or table; : 
they are companions and friends and instructors, 
They are the most fascinating of story-tellers. 
They are, in fact, philosophers teaching by ex-, 
ample. 

Davip Hume was a familiar name upon the 
library shelves of American households forty and 
fifty years ago. Humer’s England wag a work of 
pes fame, and it did more than any other sin 
iterary influence to mould English political 
ion. Hume wrote before the modern epoch of 
history-writing, and he was without a competitor 
in his peculiar field. Within half a century, how- 
ever, in France and Germany and England and 
America the new school has arisen, with a thor- 
oughness and — ‘of research, a pictur- 
esqueness and brilliancy of style, and a vigor of 
sympathy and argument which have made the his- 
torical composition of this period the most strik- 
ing fact in its literary accomplishment. FreEs- 
man’s History of the Normans, for instance, is a 
monument of scholarship and literary industry, 
and Macavu.ay’s History of England almost com- 
peted in popular interest with Scorr’s novels. 

The new issue of Hume is therefore an ex- 
ceedingly interesting fact, as showing that there 
is something in his History which survives the 
splendid competition, and still commands interest 
and attention. And this is true. His simple, 
sinewy, tranquil style; the vigor of his state- 
ments ; heartiness of his conservatism; and 
a certain admirable proportion and perspective 
which has been often observed, indicating both 
mastery of his material and a fine sense of liter- 


‘ary art, are still charming to every reader. If 


Macav.ay’s History be “a Whig pamphlet,” as 
it was called upon its appearance, it is agreeable 
to turn to the Tory view of the urbane Scotch- 
man. Indeed, Hume is exceedingly pleasant 
reading, as his personality is historically very 
attractive. The letter of Apam Smrrx describing 
his cheerful last days is prefixed to this edition 
—the last days of a composed, bright, and healthy 
nature. There was a time when he was called 
ecclesiastical bad names, but his manly simplici- 
ty and sincerity have outlasted that little odium. 
How delightful a historian he was every body can 
now know, and how wise a philosopher Professor 
Hux has lately told us. 


DR. BALTHAZAR IN COURT. 


WE lately called attention to the reluctance of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin to admit Miss 
GooDELL to practice at its bar, despite the exam- 
ple of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We can not suppose that our modest plea was of 
any avail, but we are glad to record that Miss 
GoopELL has now been admitted. And we are 
reminded by a correspondent that in mentioning 
States which had not closed the doors of their 
courts upon Dr. Balthazar—for it was under 
that name that Portia appeared before the court 
in Venice in the famous case of Shylock v. An- 
tonio—we omitted Michi As we show else- 
where, it is not hard to believe good things of 
Michigan, and we state with pleasure, upon the 
authority of our correspondent, that in April, 
1871, the Supreme Court of Mi , the high- 
est tribunal of the State, admitted Miss Kircore 
to practice in the courts, and subsequently oth- 
ers of the same sex were admitted. Miss Ku- 
GorE was the first woman who graduated in the 
Law Department of the University of Michigan. 

The ladies being thus it is not neces- 
sary to demand, in order to justify their admis- 
sion, that they shall all be Portiac under the 
name of Balthazar, or any other name, There | 


— been elected an Associate of the British 


| mote circuit in the West to fill a chair in the in- | 


are hundreds of young gentlemen annually .ad- 
mitted to the bar of the different States of whom 
we do not require that they shall be Srorys, Mar- 
SHALLS, PinkNeys, or Wessters. They are intelli- 
gent, well-meaning, and worthy men who pro- 
pose to make an honest living by the exercise of 
their talents, whatever they may be, and of their 
knowledge, such as it is. This is the general 
situation of all the “ bread-winners.” 

Now, in the universal contest for livelihood, 
women certainly have no advantages, and men 
should offer no undue impediment. If Nature 
has obstructed any path for them, Nature can at- 
tend to her own affairs, and does not need our 
aid. Indeed, so long as we interfere, it is impos- 
sible to tell whether nature obstructs or not. No 
man is so good an authority upon “ the sphere of 
woman” that his view can be ted without 
question. If a gardener says that it is the na- 
ture of peach-trees to grow trained upon a wall, 
it is still well to observe whether they do really 
tie themselves to the espalier. If when women 
are admitted to the bar without question there is 
no demand for their services, and they can not 
make a livelihood, the time may have. come for a 
careful generalization. In certain departments of 
medicine, indeed, that time has almost arrived, 
and the sound generalization appears to be that 
for some classes of disease women are preferable 


physicians. 


TEACHING HOW TO TEACH. 


Tue University of Michigan is one of the most 
progressive as well as efficient of our great schools | 
of learning, and adapts itself with singular facil- 
ity to the conditions of its situation in a rapidly 
developing country. It was, we believe, the first 
of our larger universities to adopt the elective 
system of study, and its spirit has been always 
hospitable and generous. e most striking fact 
in its recent annals is the establishment of a 
chair of the history, theory, and art.of education. 
The value of such a chair is seen at once from 
the fact that the public schools of Michigan gen- 
erally fall under the control of graduates of the 
university; The State Normal School is engaged 
in the same general work, but upon another plane. 
In a society like ours, whose security depends 
upon educated intelligence, there is no more im- 

rtant function and service than that of teach- 

g the teachers. The art of the teacher is that 
of effectively communicating knowledge. But 
this can be taught, like every art and science, 
only by those who are especially fitted for the. 
work; and the University of Michigan is fortu- 
nate in finding for its new chair apparently the 
very man to fill it. 

The authorities of the university have invited 
to the new professorship the late Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Adrian, Professor Payne. 
He has been twenty-one years continuously in 
the public-school service of the State, and his 
admirable influence has been gladly and gener- 
ally acknowledged. But his efficient administra- 
tion has only deepened his interest in the philo- 
sophic principles of his profession, and his views 
were fully set forth in a course of lectures deliv-:. 
ered last year in the Normal Department of Adrian 
College, which have commanded the interested 
attention of “ educators” as an admirable exposi- 
tion of the subject. He is now called to the first 
chair of the kind established in the country, and 
the University of Michigan again justifies its po- 
sition as the head of the educational system of 
the State. 

This action will promote the highest interests 
of education, not only by tempting future teach- 
ers to the training of the university, but by ap- 
prising the public that teaching is itself an art, 
and that the knowledge how to teach may make 
all the difference between school money well or 
uselessly spent in a community. Both the educa- 
tional and the charitable systems of Michigan 
have an enviable reputation, and the good exam- 
ple again set by its university will be doubtless 
heeded and followed elsewhere. 


PERSONAL. 


Our countryman H. BouGHTON has 


oyal Academy—a distinction much coveted, 
but seldom conferred upon artists from the 


. 8. 

—ARTHUR SULLIVAN had a rollicking recep- 
tion the other day when he went to Oxford Uni- 
versity to receive the degree of Mus. Bac. The 
students are very fond of him. At the granting 
of the degree the chief event was the descent from 
the gallery of an immense pinafore. Tlien fol- 
lowed from the under-graduates one of the most 
popular of the Pinafore choruses, which was re- 
ceived with immense applause, but which, alas! 
was nipped in the bud by a hateful ‘proctor. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of the Reformed 
Church, of this city, is having a vacation that 
must cheer the cockles of his Kindly heart. He 
is at Amherst, Massachusetts, and a correspond- 
ent of the Springfield Republican says: ‘‘ There 
is no one — the sojourners in town who 
seems to be having quite so much fun as the 
Rev. Dr. OrMISTON, who is making the week an 
extended picnic, and can be seen riding about 
town most any time sitting in the back of a 
roomy car , with four or five young ladies to 
help each other to do the driving. _The doctor 


of his sermons to reporters, not that he is un- 
friendly to them, but because if a public man 
undertakes to do it down in New York, he can 
et time for nothing else, and that his delivery 
i so changeable—first slow and then rapid—that 
the stenographers are not able to ‘take’ him.” 
—Judge DILLon, who is just about to enter 
upon his duties as Professor of Law in Columbia 
College, held his final court in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, a few days since, and in replying to an ad- 
dress of the bar of that city, referring to his new 
duties, he said: ‘*‘ You refer to the new field of 
labor which I am about to enter. I forbear any 
extended allusion to it, and will only say that 
the venerable university, in coming to this re- 


stitution which, with pardonable pride, points to 
the lectures of Chancellor KENT, delivered there- 
in fifty years ago, could not have caused more 
surprise to you than it did to myself. The in- 
creased leisure it gives, the nature of the du- 


“ties it requires, the compensation it affords, and © 


the great opportunities, direct and collateral, it 
presents, combined to convince me that I ought 
to go.’ I do not seek it for a life of inglorious 
ease, but that I may be the better enabled to dis- 
charge that debt which Lord Bacon says every 
lawyer owes to his profession." 
—Colonel W. H. Roserts, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New Orleans Times, who was a 


lieutenant-colonel in the Confederate cavalry, ° 


has been appointed by the Secretary of War to 
codify the rules, regulations, laws, and orders 
raating to the army. He is to receive the pay 
of a full colonel. 
—Prince, Youssuporr, who is named as the fu- 
ture father-in-law of Prince ALEXANDER of Bat- 
tenberg, is said to be able to give each of his 
ee $10,000,000. He had a large fortune 
originally,and soon after his marriage went to 
reside at Geneva, where he lived very quietly, 
and amassed a great property. 
—BENEDICT ARNOLD’s house in New Haven, © 
Connecticut, is still standing, though in a dilap- 
idated condition. His stationary shoe-box re- 


mains in one ofthe halls. One of the attractions 


of the dwelling is a secret stairway with the low- _ 
est section of steps running on a track so that it 
can be pulled out into the room when necessary. 

—The will of the late Baron Liong pe Rotus- 
CHILD is said to be sworn under $13,500,000. 
He leaves his wife $500,000 and a life-interest of 
$250,000 arising from the houses at Frankfort 
and in London. Also the estate at Gunners- 
burg and the residence im Piccadilly. A request 
is made that ‘‘my good wife’’ shall give ,000 
to Jewish charities and $25,000 to others. An- 
nuities in which discretionary power is given to 
the mother are made to the sons and-daughters 
and the hope is expressed that they will be goo 
to the mother, who has been kind to them and 
to him. He thanks God for the success and 
prosperity that had attended him, and hopes the 
same guiding hand would direct his'sons. He 
advises his sons of the happy unity that existed 
between him and his two brothers, to which he 
attributes the success of the firm, and hopes that 
the same kind feeling will continue to maintain 
the ition of the house. — 

—There are few members of the BoNAPARTE 
family living, and none remarkable for high men- 
tal qualities or for any way distin- . 
guished themselves. The Baltimore branch of 
the family is probably the most capable and 
cultivated of them all. Prince NaPoLeon and 
Princess MATHH#.DE (the latter childless) are the 
only descendants@f JEROME, King of Westpha- 
lia, while the other branch, resulting from the 
fusion of the lines of JoserH and LucIEN, con- 
sists of Cardinal Prince Lucien, four sisters, and 
Prince CHARLES, who has only two daughters. 
There are also three sons and one daughter, the 
issue of Lucien’s (Prince of Canino) second mar- 
riage, but none of these have direct heirs, the 
daughter being a nun at Rome, Prince LucIEN 
being unmarried, and Prince PreRRe’s marrisge 
being deemed invalid. : 

—Dr. LELAND, a graduate of Amherst College 
who at the request of the Japanese Minister ot 
Education was sent out to establish the gym- 
nastic system in the Normal School at Tok 
has been very successful in his efforts. 

—General Horatio G. WRIGHT, the new chief 
of the Engineer Corps of the army, is fifty-seven 
years old, and a native of Connecticut. e dis- 
tinguished himself in several actions during the 
rebellion, and was always regarded by his broth- 
er Officers, regular and volunteer, as a soldier of | 
the highest ability. 

—The late G. W. M. Reynowps acquired from 
the copyright of his sensational novels a fortune 
larger than was acquired by many of the most 
distinguished authors in Great Britain, his earn- 
ings having been estimated at $300,000, or about 
$4000 for each novel. MATTHEW ARNOLD, it is 
said, has realized only about $50,000 from his 
amg CARLYLE, after a career of continual activ- 
ty, and the publication of forty or fifty volumes, 
has, in his elghty-fourth year, an income of little 
over $5000.. Robert BROWNING could not have 
lived from the income of his poems. He has a 
private fortune to fall back upon.. TENNYSON 
and Di@KENs are probably the only authors ‘of 
our time who have realized from their works 
more than REYNOLDS. 


—Mr. WILLIAM J. Kapp, just appointed Pro- 


fessor of Modern Languages at Yale College for 
one year, has had this training for his work: 
Twelve years of his life have been passed in Eu- 
rope, principally in Italy, France, and Spain, 
whose languages he speaks and writes with fa- - 
cility, and ies a good knowledge of German and 
Portuguese. On leaving Madrid, where he pub- 
lished several educational works, King ALFONsO | 
decorated him with the Order of Isabella the 


Catholic, for his contributions to Spanish liter-; 


ary criticisms. From 1860 to 1865 he was Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in Madison Uni- 
versity, and more recently had a similar position 
at Vassar College. In 1867, before he sailed for 
Europe, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred upon him by the University of the 
City of New York. He represented the London 
Times during King ALFonso’s tour of the ports 
of Spain in 1877. | 
—Mr. GLADSTONE recently stepped so fardown 
from the public pinnacle on which he has so 
long been perched as to dine with the Savage 
Club—a London organization somewhat like the 
Lotos Club of New York, but not so well man- 
aged norso tone-y. Ofcourse he madea speech, 
and in it said that so far as Englishmen in gen- 
eral are concerned, when engaged in argument, 
even in invective and declamation, they make 
no use of their hands and arms. ‘You would 


says that he never furnishes abstracts or copiés4, think they might as well be cut off, and that they 


were really superfluous appendages. I remem- 
ber reading—and it is always very desirable to 
read books that foreigners write about us; de- 
pend upon it, it is the way to know ourselves— 
a book written about forty years ago by an Italian 

ntleman named Count Peccuio, recounting 

is experiences in England; and on as the 
chief ple in London he says that he found 
their drawing-rooms not only furnished but over- 
crowded with all kinds of knickknacks and 0i- 
jouterie easily liable to fracture. Being of a phil- 
osophic turn, that gentleman began to connec& 
in his mind causes and effects, and he said, ‘I 
now see the reason why the English people nev- 
er gesticulate. If they did, the whole of their 
beautiful objects would come to grief.’”’ 
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THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT 
| ETNA. 


THE neglect with which the tourist world treats 
Mount Etna, while at the same time it sends thou- 
sands of visitors yearly to gaze upon the wonders 
of Vesuvius, is probably accounted for by the fact 
that the latter mountain deals in frequent erup- 
ions, while the former only sends forth its clouds 
of smoke and torrents of burning lava upon rare 
and unexpected occasions. Recently, however, 
Etna put forth claims to attention by an exten- 
sive and long-conténued eruption. The inhabit- 
ants of Sicily suffered for months from the terri- 
ble tide issuing from the various eraters of their 
stately mountain. Vast quantities of mud and 
valine Matter, forming a kind of .intermitting 
fountain, rose sometimes twenty-four feet above 
the level of the soil. Occasionally great balls ap- 
peared, filled with gas, which expanded until they 
burst, while at the same time the air was filled 
with smoke and a rain of powdered ashes. 

As Mount Etna rises solitary in grandeur, with 
the great sweep of the Alcantara and the mount- 
ail ranges of the Sicilian coast on either side, it 


val 


— — 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA—THE GREAT STREAM OF LAVA. 


excites the most exalted sentiments of wonder 
and admiration. Its majestic height, however, is 
less imposing to the imagination. than its vast ex- 
tent, for “Il Monte,” as the Sicilians call it, has 
an area of 462 square miles. Rearing its peak 
10,874 feet above the sea-level, the great sloping 
pile forms a background for two cities and sixty- 
two small towns. Nine miles below the crater, 
which is 1000 feet in depth and three miles in 
length, the habitable_zone commences, and is ten- 
anted by 300,000 souls. Only the Val del Bue, 
commencing two miles from the summit, is alto- 
gether sterile now. Here, however, according to 
certain scientists, was*formerly a centre of per- 
manent eruption. The other sides of the mount- 
ain are clothed with trees at the same level. 


Fourteen separate forests form the Regione Sel- 


vosa, and they abound with the oak, beech, pine, 
and poplar, with the chestnut, the ilex, and the 
cork-tree. Mariposa and Calaveras do not sur- 
pass the “ Castagna di Cento Cavalli,” in the for- 
est of Carpinetto, on the east side of the mount- 
ain, in whose trunk, through which the public 
road now passes, a queen of Aragon once took 
shelter, with a suite of 100 horsemen. The Re- 


gione Coltivata, whose soil consists of decomposed 
lava, is lavishly fruitful. 

All this beauty and abundance exists under the 
shadow and apparently at the caprice ef the most 
terrible agents of destruction. The ald legend 
of Enceladus seems to possess a verity to those 
who have dwelt long within the range of Etna’s 
sloping sides. He -was the giant who tried to 
scale heaven by piling mountain upon mountain, 
and therefore Jove condemned him to be buried 
under Etna, and there to suffer eternal torment. 
The ancients tell us that when from time to time 
he grows restless, and tries to turn beneath his 
rocky covering, the craters of the volcano open, 
and fierce eruptions give evidence of the giant’s 
futile efforts to escape from his eternal prison- 
house. Seventy-eight times, then, has the giant 
writhed beneath the pressure of the mouatain’s 
weight, for that number has it poured forth its 
streams of smoke and fire and lava. Within the 
present century there have been no less than fif- 
teen eruptions of Mount Etna. Several preceded 
the important one in 1809, but they were slight, 


and accomplished little in the way of destruc- 


tion. In March of that year no less than twen- 


% 


all 


\ 


ty-one mouths of fire opened between the sum, 
mit of the mountain and Castiglione, and two 
years afterward more than thirty mouths opened 
in a line running eastward from the summit for 
five miles. They ejected jets of fire accompanied 
by much smoke. In 1819 five new mouths of 
fire opened near the scene of the eruption of 
1811; three of these united into one large crater, 
and poured a quantity of lava-into the Val del 
Bue. The lava flowed until it reached a nearly 
perpendicular precipice at the head of the valley 
of Calanna, over which it fell in a cascade, and 
being hardened by its descent, it was forced 
against the rock at the bottom so as to produce 


an extraordinary amount of abrasion, accompa- 


nied by clouds of dust. ; 

The next important eruption occurred in 184, 
when fifteen mouths of fire opened at a height of 
7000 feet above the sea. They began by dis- 
charging scoriz and sand, and afterward lava, 
which divided into three streams, the two outer 
of which soon came to a stand-still, while the 
central stream continued to flow at the rapid rate 
of 180 feet a minute. The heat.at a distance of 
120 feet from the torrent was 96° Fahrenheit. A 
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new crater opened just above Bronte, and dis- 
charged lava, which threatened the town, but 
fortunately encountered Monte Vittoria, and was 
diverted into another course. While a number 
of the inhabitants of Bronte were watching the 
progress of the lava, the front of the stream was 
suddenly blown out as by an explosion of gun- 
powder. In an instant masses were hurled 
in evéry direction, and a cloud of vapor enveloped 
every thing. Thirty-six persons were killed on 
the spot, and twenty lived but a few hours. 

In August, 1852, a very violent eruption oc- 


- curred, which lasted more than nine months. It 


was first wituessec by a-party of six English tour- 
ists, who ascended the mountain from Nicolosi in 
order to witness the sunrise from the summit. 
As they approached the Casa Inglesi, the crater 
commenced to give forth ashes and flames of fire. 
In a narrow defile they were met by a violent 
hurricane, which overthrew both the mules and 
the riders, and hurried them toward the preci- 
pices of the Val del Bue. They sheltered them- 
selves beneath some masses of lava, when sud- 
denly an earthquake shook the mountain, and the 
terrified mules rushed frantically down the slope. 
The party returned on foet to Nicolosi, and ar- 
rived at daylight, fortunately without having sus- 
tained any injury. In the course of the night 
several new mouths opened in that part of the 
Val del Bue called the Balzo di Trifoglietto, and 
a great fissure opened at the base of Giannicola 
Grande, and a crater was thrown up, from which 
for seventeen days showérs of sand and scoriz 


 fell.. During the next day a quantity of Java fell 


down into the Val del Bue, branching off so that 
one stream flowed to the foot while the other 
flowed to Mount Calanna. The eruption contin- 
ued, with gradually abating violence, during the 
early months of 1853, and did not fully cease un- 
til the latter part of May. 

None of these eruptions, however, compared 
with the recent one, which has devastated the 
slopes of Etna for miles, and is decided to be the 
most fearful visitation of the kind that has yet oc- 
curred in the nineteenth century. It has been 
described by several eye-witnesses, but the fol- 
lowing account, from a resident on the mountain- 
side, is perhaps the most graphic: 


“On the morning of the 27th of May all seemed in 
repose. Nota cloud was upon the mountain, save the 
flat cloud with a ap tps the middle, which often over- 
hangs the crater in the summer months, and which the 
Sicilians call ‘the cardinal’s hat.’ But at half past 
eight a dense cloud was observed to issue from the 
earth upon the northern slope of the mountain, as well 
as could be jud about half way between Lingua- 

and Randazzo, but much higher up the mount- 
ain. This cloud grew and spread, and became so dense 
that the whole mountain became perfectly invisible; 
the light became so much obscu that it resembled 
the darkness rege by a total eclipse of the sun, 
aud a rain of fine black ash, like powdered emery, 
commenced, - So heavy was the fall that the promon- 
tory of Naxos, but two miles distant, became perfectly 
invisible. This black rain continued the whole of the 
day; loud reports could occasionally be heard from 
the mountain, and no doubt now remained that an 
eruption on a grand scale had commenced. Nobody 
could ascend the mountain under such circumstances. 
Etna is so enormous and so precipitous and rugged 
thata peyees of investigation in such a rain of ash and 
such darkness would have been almost an emg ree 

** All night this black rain wenton. About midnight 

huge fires could seen looming throngh the de 
clouds. In the morning a most extraordinary sce 
resented itself. The whole face of natnre was black. 
he hills and plains were black; the sea-shore was 
black; the usually dazzlingly white roads were black; 
the roofs of the houses were black. My garden is just 
now a mass of flowers, but every leaf, eve 
ery cup, was loaded with black, the ed of the petals 
iving a —_ line of the color of the flower. Ifa 
of wind passed 
trees. And still the black rain went on. The effect 
upon the mind was most depressing. This ash pene- 
trates every thing; it is found in closely shut ned 
drawers, in close boxes, it is all among my 
write, and it seems to take delight in inserting itself iu 
one’s food—for two days I have been chewing grit. 
The effect of trees and figures in this universal black 
is very strange, the colors standing out with startling 
brilliancy.” 


Accounts differ as to the amount of damage 
caused by this most terrific disaster; but this is 
probably owing to the different estimates placed 


. by the owners upon the property destroyed. The 
_principal lava stream is said to have extended 


six or seven miles. In our engraving our read- 
ers will see how the burning flood wound its way 
down the mountain-side. Every effort has been 


_ made by the Italian government and others to 


assist those who have suffered from the eruption. 
Personally King Humprrr has given $1000, and ‘ 
his Majesty’s is but one among many large sub- 
scriptions that have been paid over to the dis- | 
tressed Sicilians, 


THE METROPOLITAN REGATTA. 


Tue third annual regatta of the Metropolitan 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, on the Fourth of 
July, was remarkable in point of mishaps. Con- 
trary to advice, and disregarding the sad expe- 
riences of the previous two years, the Association 
persisted in choosing the Hudson River for their 
races ; but as the regatta of last year was under- 
taken on the west side, they thought to avert the 
troubles by laying out their course this year on 

_ the east side. The course was a mile and a half 


straight away, between One-Hundred-and-Fortieth 


and One-Hundred-and-Seventieth streets, opposite 
Washington Heights. At first there was every 
promise of good sport, but a stiff southwest wind 
blew up, and made the water so rough that the 
seven races of the day developed into a long- 
drawn-out swimming match, in which eleven 
crews were the contestants, as they were uncere- 
moniously “‘ dumped” into the river one after the 
other. The gayly flagged steamers and the shells 
floating: about on the course gave indications of 
a regatta; but the scene along the shore, where 
men were being fished out by the police and roll- 
ed on barrels, looked more like a dress rehearsal 
of the Royal.Humanitarian Society, or of the As- 
sociation for the Resuscitation of the Drowned. 
The Wesleyan, Carman, Argonauta, Pioneer, Ne- 
reus, Columbia (of Brooklyn), Resolute, Nautilus, 
Carman Six, Ariel, and Dauntless boats all were 


a black shower fell from the } 


papers as I 


free from peril 


evidently, from their involuntary movemen 
swallowed whatever spare water the boats 

not taken in. For the first five minutes after 
the men landed the shore was a dismal sight, 
while men and boats were being emptied of the 
“ galt sea waves,” after which the men were “ hung 
out to dry,” and the sport went on. The police 
were very efficient as “fishers of men” on this 
occasion ; and as their hands were too full to add 
pleasure to business, no one was hurt, and the 
very damp oarsmen went home bruiseless and 
happy. 

Tho cocend of the races was four-eared 
lege) shell race between Columbia and Wesley- 
an. The crew of the former were ELDREDGE, 
Van Srinperen, Parnrer, and Wess; and of the 
latter, Marrison, McDona.p, Barnes, and WHITE. 
The Columbia men rigged false wash-boards on 
their boat, and Wesleyan did not, to which fact 
she probably owes the loss of the race. The 
two boats got off well together, and for a mile 
the race was as pretty and close as was ever 
seen, one bow appearing to the front for a second 
and then the other, and neither gaining more 
than a few feet on the other at any time. The 
form of both crews was admirable, and both 
showed conscientious work and much practice. 
From the start, however, wave after wave had 
washed into the Wesleyan boat, until, when off 
the wharf at the foot of One-Hundred-and-Fifty- 
second Street, they had made her so heavy that, 
after a pretty spurt that sent her nearly half a 
length ahead of Columbia, her crew stopped row- 
ing, as shown in our illustration, and Columbia, 
protected by the false wash-boards, pulled lei- 
surely to the finish, and over the line, winning 
the race in 10.124. The Wesleyan boys were 
soon ashore, where they gave a hearty greeting 
to their victorious opponents. ~~ 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 


SHakspeaRE lived at a time when the Bible 
began once more to be eagerly studied, and he 
seems to have been fully alive to the new impulse. 
This is shown not merely by his direct quotations 
from Scripture, but far more impressively by his 
indirect allusions. There are many passages into 
which Shakspeare (without quoting) has com- 
pressed the essence of portions of Scripture, 
which could only have been the result of a care- 
ful meditation of the sacred page. Besides this, 
‘there is almost every where a recognition of the 
other world and invisible things, proving that his 
mind had been in familiar communication with 
the chief source of religious truth. It is not too 
much to say that in Shakspeare religion is a vi- 
tal and active principle, sustaining the good, 
alarming the wicked, and influencing the heart 
and life. For example, in Measure for Measure 
Isabella’s character is based upon religion as 
containing the only principles equal to the task 
of overcoming her temptation. On the other 
hand, Angelo, who makes a profession of strict 
‘moral purity, is destitute of religious principles, 
and therefore falls. 

We ould find in Shakspeare allusions to pas- 
sages ¢ulled from almost every book of the Bible. 
The references to the earliest historical charac- 
ters of Scripture—Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel 
—are very numerous and very varied. In Much 
ee about Nothiny we find Benedick saying of 

trice: 


‘*T would not her, though she were endowed 
with all that Adam had left aim before he trans- 


This owes its force to the effect it has on our 
imagination. We recall an image of the bliss 
and profusion of good with which Adam was sur- 
rounded before he fell. In-the forest of Arden 


the duke says: | 
** Are not these woods 
than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam”— 


in reference, no doubt, to the curse, “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


nN In Henry V. Shakspeare makes a fine figura- 
‘ti 


ve use of Adam’s expulsion from Paradise. 


» The Archbishop of Canterbury is describing the 


change in Henry V. from a frolicsome youth to a 
wise king: 
‘* Consideration like an 
And whipp’d the of him; 
‘Leaving body as a 
To envelop and contain celestial spirits.” 


\But the idea here that paradise became the abode 


“of celestial spirits is extra-Biblical and derived 


from tradition. 

In Richard IT, the queen thus upbraids the 
gardener for bringing the news of the king’s dep- 
sition: 

“Thou old Adam’s likeness, 
Set to dress this garden, how dares 
Thy harsh, rade tongue sound this unpleasing news ? 
What Eve, what yr hath suggested thee 
To make a second fall of cursed man ?” 


Here the three or four earliest pictorial sketches 
of the Bible are combined in one view, and that 
in very strong colors. 

Falstaff makes a very witty allusion to Adam’s 
fall in excuse of his own offenses: 


“In the state of innocency Adam fell; and what 
should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of villainy ?” 


These are but a few of Shakspeare’s references 
to the earliest historical records of the Bible. 
The allusions to Cain and Abel are not less nu- 
merous and striking. Constance thus speaks of 
Prince Arthur: : 
» “ For since the birth of Cain, the first child, 

To him that did why 

There was not such a gracious creature born.” 

The Bishop of Winchester, when threatened 
by the Duke of Gloster, thus speaks (1 Henry 

VI, i. 3): 

“ Nay, stand thou I will not : 


To slay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt.” 


sunk, and the crews as they came on shore had | ( 


‘other day 
him not; and yet he talked very 


An irritating mode this of claiming relationship, 


and yet at the same time superiority.) 
In Richard II. Bolingbroke charge Mowbray 
with the murder of the Duke of Gloster, and says : 
“ Which blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the 
To me, for justice and rough chastisement.” 
The words of Northumberland, in the Second 
Part of Henry IV., reveal his agony of heart 
when he hears that his rebel army is defeated, 
and that his son, Henry Percy, is slain. Thor- 
oughly aroused from his apathy by grief and des- 
tion, he now resolves to hazard all, and ends 
his fierce invocation thus: 
“Now let not Nature’s hand ; 
the wild flood confined! Let order die! 
let this world no longer be a stage 


To feed contention in a lingering act; 
But let one spirit of the first-born 
all ms!” 


Reign in 

We don’t know whether people, in reading the 
account of Noah in the Book of Genesis, think of 
him as a sailor, yet a sailor he certainly was; and 
in Twelfth Night we have Sir Toby saying, 

“ Judgment and reason were grand jurymen before 
Noah was a sailor.” 

In the Comedy of Errors one of the “ great 
unwashed” is spoken of as having a “ fault that 
Noah’s flood could not mend.” 

Falstaff, who is a little too fond of quoting 
Scripture, makes in his self-defense an allusion 
to one of Pharaoh’s dreams: 

“If to be fat is to be hated, then Pharaoh's lean 
kine are to be loved.” « 

In another play there is a rather unique allu- 
sion to the plague of darkness: 3 

“There is no darkness but ignorance, in which thou 
art more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog.” 

The Commandments are thus alluded to. Lu- 
cio, in Measure for Measure, says to a gentleman 
who has used a somewhat tricksy argument to 
suit his purpose : 

‘‘ Lucio. Thou concludest like the sanctimonious pi- 
rate that went to sea with the ten comman ts, 
but scra one ont of the table. 

** Ger *Thou shalt not steal?’ . 

** Lucio, Ay, that he razed.” 

Passing by the numerous allusions tobe met 
with to Jephthah, Samson, Saul, David, and oth- 
ers, one example may be given of Falstaff’s cu- 
rious way of putting together texts from different 
parts of the Bible: 


**T fear not Goliath with a weaver's beam, because I 
know also life is a shuttle.” 


Shakspeare has made liberal use of the Book 
of Job. There is no need to recall verbal refer- 
ences, such as the phrases “as slanderous as 
Satan,” “as poor as Job,” “as wicked as Job's 
wife.” But in Othello we have half a dozen lines 
which give us the substance of the second chapter 
of Job. Othello, bewailing the supposed infidel- 
ity of Desdemona, says : 

** Had it pleased Heaven 

To me with affliction; had he rain’d 

All k of sores and shames on my bare head, 

Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips, | 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

I should have found in some part of my soul 

A drop of patience.” 

Here, and in many other places, Shakspeare re- 
verses the process of the preacher. The preacher 
expands and dilutes Scripture. Our poet com- 
presses it, and gives the essence of large portions 
in a line or two. In one of his sonnets Milton 
has done the same with the parable of the ten 
virgins. 

In another place (Henry V., iii. 3) there is the 
following reference to Job’s leviathan : 

as bootless ag my command 

n en n 
~ the leviathan. 


In the Book of Job it is: “ Canst thou draw out 
leviathan with a hook?” “ Will he speak soft 
— unto thee? Will he make a covenant with 
t ee 

The numerous allusions to the Book of Psalms 
must be passed by. But a few quotations may 
be given of some of the very striking parallels to 
passages in the Proverbs. .The fool in King Lear 
says to Kent: 

“We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee 
there’s no laboring in the winter.” 


(Proverbs, vi. 6, etc.) Falstaff thus addresses 


Prince Henry: 
oo old lord of the Council rated me the 
the street about you, Sir; but I marked 
wisely, and in the 


street, too. 
“ Prince Henry. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries 
out in the streets, and no man regardsit.” 

The nineteenth verse of the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Proverbs is rather obscure, and the 
commentators very much differ in their interpre- 
tation of it. “As in water face answereth to 
face, so the heart of man to man.”’ But Shaks- 
peare seems to have explained it as well as any 
of them, if not better. In Julius Caesar Cassius 
thus speaks: - 

repared 

So well as reflection, I, 


That seems to be the exact meaning of Solomon 
in the above passage. One man’s heart is as a 
mirror, in which another may see a reflection of 
himself. One more illustration must suffice. In 
Proverbs, xxiii. 34, the drunkard is thus address- 
ed: “ Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon the 
top of a mast.” Shakspeare has drawn out the 
image more fully in the exclamation of Hastings 
on finding himself betrayed by Richard: 

” en of mortal men, 
Which ae woe hams for than the grace of God! 


Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like « drunken sallor on 


We now turn to the New Testament for a few 
specimens of Shakspeare’s Scriptural knowledge. 
There are many allusions to that King Herod who 
occupies such a conspicuous place in the early 
part of St. Matthew’s Gospel. One example must 
be sufficient. Henry V. at Harfleur is warning 


| the inhabitants of the town of the dire conse. 


quences that will follow should they refuse to 
open their gates to him: 

“Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town, and of your people, 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command. 
If not, why, in a moment, look to see.... 
Your fathers taken by the silver beards, 
And their most reverend heads dash’d to the walls: 
Your naked infants spitted upon pikes: , 
Whiles the mad mothers, with thelr howls confused, 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen.” 


This forcible description shows that the poet had 
powerfully realized this savage work of Herod’s, 
' The allusions to another New Testament char- 
acter, notorious for his wickedness (Judas the 
traitor), are very frequent and varied. Richard 
II. thus speaks of his three favorites who had 
betrayed him: 

“Three Judases, each one thrice worse than Judas!” 


Gloster, afterward Richard ITIL, having, in pre- 
tense of affection, kissed the young prince that 
he afterward murdered, thus speaks, aside: 


**To say the truth, so Judas kissed his Master 
And cried, All hail, when as he meant—all harm. 


Again, of a dissembler it is said: 
** His kisses are Judas’s own children.” 


And speaking of the flattery that abounds in the 
world, one says : 


“Who can call him his friend 
That dips in the same dish ?” 


But let us pass on to a few other New Testa- 
ment allusions. The Duke of Gloster (before- 
mentioned), after saying, aside, that by his mis- 
representations he has induced Stanley and others 
to whet him on to be revenged on Rivers, Dorset, 
and Grey, adds: 

“‘ But then I sigh, and with a piece of Scriptu 
ell them that God bide us Go good for evil.” 
And thus I clothe my naked villain 
With old odd ends, stolen forth of Holy Writ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.” 


This owes its pungency to the juxtaposition made 
between the mind of the arch-villain Richard and 
the sentiments and spirit of Holy Writ. So Mac- 
beth refers to another clause in the same verse 
(“Pray for them which. despitefully use you”) 
when He is urging an assassin to murder Banquo 
in iation for the wrongs done to him: 


** Are you 80 gospell’d 
To pray for this man and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave?” 


Cardinal Beaufort is very appropriately ad- 
dressed as 


“Thou wolf in sheep’s array,” 


considering that the words in the Gospel are ap- 
plied to false prophets, and to those who for 
wicked purposes assume the office of Christian 
teachers. 

Again, we find Hamlet saying, 


“ There's a special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 


The allusion is obvious; and very beautifully is 
the same passage introduced in As You Like It. 
Adam, like a faithful old servant, in dissuading 
his master, Orlando, from plunging into an evil 
course to get a living, says: 
* But do not so: I have five hundred cro 

The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 

Which I did store to be my foster-nurse 

When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 

And unregarded age in corners thrown ; 

Take that: and He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age.” 


In contrast with this, here is a sentiment of 
Shylock’s, steeped in gall: | 
“There be the Christian pees: T havea daughter— 


Would any of the stock 
Had been her husband, rather than a Christian!” 


Numerous other passages, equally or even more 
striking, might easily be quoted. But, after all, 
the most interesting illustrations of Shakspeare’s 
use of the Bible are those which can not be re- 
ferred to one or two texts, but are steeped in 
Scriptural sentiment and religious truth. There 
is, for instance, that grand prophecy of Archbish: 
op Cranmer’s, at the end of Henry VIII, con- 
cerning the Princess Elizabeth : 


“This royal infant (Heaven move still about her!),” etc. 


Then, again, there is that well-known appeal of 
Portia to Shylock : 


“The quality of mercy is not strained,” etc. 


A similar sentiment occurs in Isabella’s appeal 
to Angelo on behalf of her brother, who, Angelo 
says, has become a forfeit to the law: 

** Alas! alas! 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once! 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be 

If He, which is the top of oa should 
But judge you as you are? Oh, think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

e man new-made.” 


These are sentiments that could have come only 
from a soul in love with goodness. They are gen- 
uinely religious, and the state of mind they imply 
could hardly be assumed for the occasion. 
the whole, we may say that for inspiring a true 
detestation of vice, and a genuine love of good- 
ness, no human writings can surpass Shakspeare’s. 
No wonder, then, that Shakspeare, whilst intelli- 
gible to the understanding of a child, and fasci- 
nating to the youthful imagination, should still be 
the friend of the full-grown man, and the sharer 
of his most serious feelings; and when many 
authors once admired have ceased to charm, no 
wonder that this author still retains his hold 


| upon us, 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD AT | 
NEWPORT. 


Tae Fourth-of-July visit of Brooklyn’s famous 
Twenty-third Regiment to Newport, Rhode Island, 
may be fairly set down as the great military event 
of the season. Never did a body of militia make 
a more creditable display, and never were sol- 
diers more handsomely received and entertained. 
From first. to last every man acquitted himself 


splendidly, and every body in Rhode Island, from 


the Governor down—for every body in Rhode Isl- 
and went to Newport to see the boys—did his 
best to make the gallant visitors feel at home, 
and they succeeded. — 

The start was made from Brooklyn on the 
evening of the 3d inst., and early the next morn- 
ing the steamer Old Colony landed the men at 
their point of destination. Scarcely had the 
gang-plank been thrown out when the boat was 
boarded by a committee from the Newport Com- 
mon Council, headed by General Burpick, chair- 
man of the body, and accompanied by Mayor 
Burpick, of Newport, General Barney, Adju- 
tant-General of the staff, and Colonel Cozzens, 
of the staff of Governor Van Zanpt, of Rhode 
Island. The committee met Colonel Warp and 
staff in the grand saloon of the steamer, and 
General Burpicx, on behalf of the Common 
Council, weloomed the regiment to the city in a 
neat and felicitous speech. General Barney 
welcomed the regiment to Rhode Island on be- 
half of the State, Colonel Cozzens tendered the 
welcome and regards of Governor Van Zanpt, 
and Mayor Burpick welcomed the regiment to 
the city. Colonel Warp responded, thanking 
the representatives of Newport and the State of 
Rhode Island for their welcome, and assuring 
them of the hearty pleasure which it gave the 
soldiers of Brooklyn and of the National Guard 
of the State of New York to visit Newport, and 
partake of the hospitalities so generously tend- 
ered. The regiment then disembarked, and 
formed in line on Long Wharf. Here the New- 
port Light Infantry, about thirty strong, under 


- command of Captain James M. Jaques, were 


drawn up on the line of the street, presenting 
company front. 

At half past five the column started, passing 
in front of the Newport battalion, and receiving 
the customary military honors, which were re- 
turned by the Twenty-third as the Newport 
troops marched past to take their. place as escort 
at the Head of the column. The line of march 


was up Touro Street to Belleville Avenue, to the 


Ocean House. Although it was early in the 
morning, the streets were lined with citizens, and 
the stores and buildings along the route were 
handsomely decorated. Passing up Belleville 
Avenue in column of fours, with the -Veteran 
Guard of the Twenty-third, Captain M. B. Oepen 
in command, in the rear of the band and ahead 
of the staff, the regiment halted in front of the 
Ocean House, which was gayly decorated with 


. flags and streamers. Here the right wing stack- 


ed arms and unslung knapsacks, and with the 
staff, band, drum corps, and Veteran Guard, went 
in to breakfast, while the left wing marched on 
down tothe camp. It was now about six o’clock. 
The boys were hungry, and did ample justice to 
the excellent meal put before them, and were well 
satisfied with the provision made for them by 
Commissary of Subsistence Cuartes E. Baines, 
who acquitted himself with credit in his depart- 
ment. Breakfast over, the men resumed arms 
and knapsacks, and marched down to camp, 
meeting the left wing coming up from camp to 
their breakfast. They had gone down and got 
into quarters while the right wing were break- 
fasting. 

Camp Robinson, named after his Excellency 
the Governor of this State and Commander-in- 
Chief of its National Guard, was in every respect 
perfection itself. Here the tents, 260 in number, 
were prettily set in rows at one end of an open 
field of twenty acres delightfully situated on the 
bluffs facing the ocean. Nothing interfered to 
obstruct the view of the broad blue sea. To the 
north and east lay Newport’s famous beach, and 
a line of elegant summer homes; To the west 
were other villas, while to the south, as far as the 
eye could reach, were the rugged cliffs immortal- 
ized by the poets. Here the boys spent off hours 
in fishing or in cooling their feet in the dashing 
waters. Skirting the edge of the bluff, and run- 
ning through well-kept grounds, is an open path 
that is a favorite strolling-place. Here the hand- 
Some soldier boys and the pretty girls of Newport 
passed many pleasant hours in innocent flirtation. 
_ To tell all the good things that happened dur- 
ing the six days’ stay is impossible in this brief 
space; but it may all be summed up by saying 
that net a man of all who went is sorry for it. 
There was some rain and a snap of cold weather 
that interfered somewhat with the enjoyment, but 
these were soon forgotten. The night of the 
Fourth was particularly unfavorable, so that the 
fire-works display had to be postponed until the 
5th, but it was a success then. The streets of 
the camp were brilliantly illuminated with hand- 
some lanterns, while bombs, rockets, and candles, 
were set off in great numbers. On Burnside 
Place Company E displayed a fine set piece, show- 
ing the regimental badge with the company letter 
at the bottom. 

This was the first pleasure excursion made by 
the Twenty-third since the Centennial year, when 
it took part in the great military parade on the 
Fourth of July. The regiment was sent the fol- 
lowing year to Hornellsville to aid in suppressing 
the railroad riots. The order was promulgated in 
the morning, and in the evening 500 men, armed, 
equipped, and rationed, began the march to the 
scene of riot. The regiment was organized in 
1862, and it was at Gettysburg the following year 
at the time of General Ler’s invasion. It marched 


from Gettysburg to Harrisburg, and again was 


ordered to garrison duty at Fort Crouch. From 


ort Crouch it marched to the Cumberland Val- 


ley, thence to Boonsborough, Maryland. Upon 
General Ler’s retreat it was ordered to cover the 
roads leading to Williamsport. It was attached 
to the Sixth Army Corps while in activé service, 
and upon the news of the riot in the city of New 
York it was ordered to fall back on Frederick 
City, from which place it proceeded by special 
transportation to New York. At that time the 
regiment performed considerable “home duty,” 
it being ordered to defend the Atlantic Docks in 
Brooklyn for several weeks, and it subsequently 
assisted in putting. down the disturbance which 
broke out in General Spinola’s encampment near 
East New York. , 


HISTORICAL SUN-DARKENINGS. 


Nor a few persons appear to have been much 
exercised by a prognostication of an approachin 
period of sun-darkening to extend over severa 
days. History does record instances in which 
the sun has been abnormally obscured, or its light 
paled to such an extent that stars have come into 
view in the daytime, and Erman, Humboldt, and 
other writers have brought these occasions into 
prominent notice, the former in connection with 
the presumed passage of dense meteoric streams 
between the earth and the sun. The earliest 
mention of such a phenomenon appears to be in 
the year B.c. 44, about the time of the death of 
Julius Cesar, when we read in Plutarch and Dio 
Cassius that the sun was paler than usual for a 
whole year, and gave less heat, the air continuing 
cold and misty. The darkness for two hours on 
August 22, a.p. 358, appears to have preceded the 
great earthquake of Nicomedia. Two years later, 
in all the eastern provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, we are told, there was “ caligo a primo auro- 
re exortu adusque meridiem,” and the stars were 
seen, the further description being rather applica- 
ble to a total solar eclipse; but neither the eclipse 
of March 4, 360, nor that of August 28 would be 
visible in those parts, Again, when Alaric ap- 
peared before Rome, the darkness was such that 
stars were seen in the daytime (Schnurrer, Chro- 


nik der Seuchen). Following the Tadlettes Chro-. 


nologiques of the Abbé Lenglet Dufresnoy, Alaric 
invested Rome a.p. 409, and became master of 
the city on August 24,410. There was a visible 
eclipse of the sun on June 18 of the latter year, 
therefore while the siege was in progress; but 
on calculating the circumstances under which it 
would be seen at Rome, introducing the latest lu- 
nar elements, it appears that little more than half 
the sun’s disk would be covered at the greatest 
phase, about 2 h. 40 m. p.m., and no sensible dim- 
inution of sunlight would be occasioned by the 
eclipse. In 536,567, and 626 we find mention 
of long periods of diminished sunlight. Schnur- 
rer records that in 733, a year after the Saracens 
had been driven back beyond the Pyrenees, con- 
sequent on their defeat at Tours, “the sun dark- 
ened in an alarming manner on August 19; there 
appeared to be no eclipse by the moon, but rath- 
er an interruption from some meteoric substance.” 

In 934, according to a Portuguese historian, 
the sun lost its ordinary light for several months ; 
this is followed by the doubtful statement that 
an opening in the sky seemed to take place, 
with many flashes of lightning, and the full 
blaze of sunshine was suddenly restored. In 
1091, on September 29, not 21, as given in some 
of the translations of Humboldt’s Cosmos, Schnur- 
rer relates that there was a darkening of the sun 
which lasted three hours, and after which it had 
a peculiar color, which occasioned great alarm. 
In another place we read: “ Fuit eclipsis Solis 11 
Kal. Octob. fere tres horas: Sol circa meridiem 
dire nigrescebat :” there was no visible eclipse at 
this time, and the November eclipse was central 
only in the southern parts of the earth. A centu- 
ry later, or in June, 1191, according to Schnurrer, 
the sun was again darkened, with certain attend- 
ant effects upon nature. Here the cause is easily 
found: on June 23 there was a total eclipse, in 
which the moon’s shadow traversed the conti- 
nent of Europe from Holland to the Crimea; 
the eclipse was total in England between the 
coasts of Cumberland and Yorkshire. Erman 
refers to a sun-darkening on February 12, 1106, 
which was accompanied by meteors, and we read 
in the cometographies that on the 4th, or, ac- 


‘cording to others, on the 5th, of February, in this 


year, a star was seen from the third to the ninth 
hour of the day, which was distant from the sun 
“only a foot and a half.” Matthew Paris and 
Matthew of Westminster term this star a comet, 
and we may take it to have been the same which, 
later in the same month, was observed in China 
under the sign Pisces, and which at one time 
was supposed to have been identical with the 
great comet of 1680; this body, however, would 
not appear to have been sufficiently near the 
earth, even on the assumption of a denser con- 
stitution than usual with comets, to account for 
a diminution of the solar rays by its interven- 
tion. On the last day of February, 1206, accord- 
ing to a Spanish writer, there was complete dark- 
ness for six hours. In 1241, “five months after 
the Mongol battle of Leignitz,” the sun was so 
obscured and the darkness became so great that 
the stars were seen at the ninth hour, about 
Michaelmas. In this case, again, the darkness 
referred to was undoubtedly due to the total 
eclipse on October 6, of which Professor Schia- 
parelli has collected a full account from the Ital- 
ian writers. Lastly, in 1547,from April 23-25, 
Kepler relates, on the authority of Gemma, “ The 
sun appeared as though suffused with blood, and 
many stars were visible at noonday.”’ 

From the above brief summary of what have 
been considered abnormal sun-darkenings, we 
see that in several cases the diminution of light 
has been due to the ordinary effects of a total 
eclipse, while it is clear that there are no grounds 
in the historical evidence for any prediction of a 
period of darkness. The nervous in these mat- 
ters—and it would really appear that such exist 
—may therefore dismiss their fears. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In reviewing the casualties of July 4, 1879, the wis- 
dom of retaining in force the ordinances forbidding 
the indiscriminate discharge of fire-works and fire~ 
arms is apparent. As compared with previous years, 
when little legal restriction was placed upon manifes- 
tations of noisy enthusiasm, the number of fires was 
very small, and the list of serious accidents much 
shorter than usual. Nevertheless the law was but im- 
perfectly enforced, and several deaths and many se- 
vere and serious woundings of innocent persons, as 
well as lawless ones, were the result of illegal reckless- 
ness. Not far from thirty cases were reported of in- 
juries resulting from the discharge of fire-arms in 
New York and Brooklyn on the Fourth—and probably 
there were others not reported. Many of the shots 
were fired by “ unknown persons.” Perhaps one of 
the saddest cases was that of a little girl less than two 
years old, who, while playing with an older brother on 
the sidewalk in front of her father's house, suddenly 
fell to the ground. At the same time a pistol-shot 
was heard; and when the innocent child was picked 
up, it was found that the bullet fired by some reckless 
wretch had killed her. Indeed, the folly and wicked- 
ness of carrying deadly weapons on ordinary occa- 
sions become daily more manifest, since so often 
carelessness or sudden passion causes fatal results. 
The mysterious fate of John F. Seymour, found dead 
from a pistol-ball in the grounds of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary early on the morning of July 4, 
seems at this time not unlikely to have resultec from 
mere recklessness or sudden anger. Many instances 
have occurred within a few weeks where a window- 
pane has been shattered by a bullet from an unknown 
hand ; and even though no fatal results follow in one 
instance, that does not lessen the feeling of insecurity 
or the real danger. Surely, in a great city like New 
York, there should be a more stringent enforcement 
of the law regarding the use of fire-arms, and for the 
protection of quiet, home-abiding people there should 
be additional regulations in regard to the discharge 
of pistols, etc., on private premises, 1t matters very 
little to the injured or killed whether the death-deal- 
ing weapon is fired from a public thoroughfare, or 
from a small back yard, or the window of a private 
house. 


The stories that have come from Zululand concern- 
ing the death of the Prince Imperial indicate that he 
was deserted in his extremity by all his comrades 
except the “‘two troopers” who fell with him. The 
others galloped away in hot haste as the Zulus appear- 
ed, leaving the dismounted young Prince to his fate. 
It would seem as though British honor and valor 
would have led every one to have stood by, to the 
last, one who not only was princely, but who was 
young, inexperienced, and, moreover, a guest, com- 
mitted to the charge of the British commanders. 


Seven hundred newsboys of Philadelphia were made 


comfortable and happy by the sensible and practical 
way in which Mr. George W. Childs celebrated the 
Foarth of July. He provided for them a good sub- 
stantial dinner—whereat they rejoiced. 


The abolition of the duty on quinine has made quite 
a stir among druggists and manufacturers of the arti- 
cle in this country. Some of them say that the price 
of the drug will increase rather than diminish; and 
yet certain manufacturers are proposing to close up 
their business, which certainly looks a trifle incon- 
sistent. The market price will doubtless be less than 
it has been, which, as the article is almost a necessity 
while malarial maladies are so wide-spread, will be a 
blessing to the poor. 


Coney Island is in the height of its glory.—So, also, 
is Saratoga, though the waters of the two places vary 
slightly. The proprietors of Hathorn Spring now 
charge ah admission fee of five cents to the spring, 
and as every body drinks this water, this will secure 
a revenue which will aid in keeping the place in re- 
pair.—At Lake George one of the novelties of the sea- 
son is the Vassar College boat-race.—At Narragansett 
Pier several new cottages have been built during the 
past year, and hotel accommodations have been in- 
creased.—Extensive improvements are in progress at 
Thousand Island Park, and islands near by command 
a higher price than last year.—Many changes, which 
are also improvements, have been made in Bethlehem, 
New Hampshire—a favorite resort among the White 
Mountains. Not the least of these is the opening of 
a new avenue shaded by 28 trees. Bethlehem has 
needed shade trees more than almost any thing to 
make it really comfortable in a hot day. 


Racing, rowing, and sundry other out-door sports 
are in the height of popularity in July. It seems all 
the same to contestants whether it be hot or cool 
weather. 


In the town of New Windsor, not far from New- 
burgh, New York, the skeleton of a mastodon has 
been found in a swamp on the farm of Mr. Hugh Kel- 
ly. The bones are in a petrified condition, presenting 
the appearance of flint, and were discovered while the 
farmer’s son was digging a trench. According to the 
measurements given, the skeleton is nearly as large as 
any yet found of this animal. The largest one ever 
discovered came from this same section of country, 
having been found in 1845, and is preserved in the 
Boston Museum. At different times within the last 
hundred years many remains of the mastodon have 
been found in various parts of this State. The land 
on which this latest discovery was made formed the 
bed of a pond fifty years ago. Since it was drained 
the swamp has been used for the growth of vegetables. 


The Paris Gaulois publishes the codicil to the will 
of the Prince Imperial, in which he says: ‘‘ The duties 
which our house owes to our country will not lapse 
by my death; the arduous and glorious task of con- 
tinuing the work of the first Napoleon will depend, in 
the event of my death, upon the oldest son of Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, who, by the laws of succession of 
our house, is my heir. I trust that my beloved moth- 
er, by seconding him in the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities and duties which, in the event of my death, 
will devolve upon him, will give to me, When I am no 
longer upon this earth, this last and supreme proof of 
her affection for me and of her love of France.” 


In preparation for building on One-Hundred-and- 
Tenth Street, near Fourth Avenue, the ground was 


excavated, and the dirt taken out was heaped up to a - 


height of about twelve feet. Then it was dug away at 
the bottom for removal, and the heap left overhanging. 
This careless deed cost the life of a bright little girl 
twelve years old. She and a younger child were play- 
ing about under this dangerous roof, when it fell, bury- 


ing them beneath it. The younger one was not whol- 
ly covered, and her screams brought help, and she was 
dragged out. But in her fright she forgot for a time 
to sgy that her companion was ander the fallen earth. 
And so death came to the young girl before rescue. 


Vera Cruz, the port through which foreign trade is 
chiefly conducted with the Mexican capital, has re- 
cently been the scene of many disturbances. The 
trade of the city is largely in the hands of foreign mer- 
chants, and they have viclent)y opposed a new law 
which makes infractions of the revenue law a penal 
offense. The war steamer Libertad was seized by her 
mutinous crew while her commander was on shore, 
and about the same time there was a revolt in the Vera 
Cruz garrison. 


‘The pemen who supplied the pistol to Alexander 
Solovieff, with which he attempted to aseassinate the 
Emperor of Russia, is 2 Dr. Weimar. He also pro- 
cured the poison with which Solovieff attempted sui- 
cide after his failure to kill the Czar, and owned the 
horse by means of which the assailants of General 
Mesentsoff attempted to escape. He has been sen- 
tenced to death. 


Amherst has been visited with a very serious fire, 
which is believed to have been the work of an incen- 


diary. A large part of the business portion of the - 


town has been consumed, involving losses which are 
estimated at from $100,000 to $150,000, 


On August 4a memorial statue to Robert Bruce will 
be unveiled at Lochmaben, Scotland. ~ 


At the High Blantyre coal mine, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land, an explosion took piace on July 3. Thirty-one 
men were in the pit, and it is probable that all were 
killed, although at last reports not all of the bodies 
had been recovered. 


Port-au-Prince, the capital city and chief port of 
Hayti, was reported to have been in flames on July 7. 


Somewhat diverse accounts are given in English _ 


journals of the way ia which the Empress Eugénie 
first learned of her son’s death. Some say that by 
chance she saw a letter sent to a friend, which alluded 
to coming sad intelligence; others, that the news was 
brought to Chiselhurst by Lord Sydney, and first com- 
municated to Eugénie bythe Duc de Bassano, and 
this is doubtless correct. When the duke first spoke 
to her of new disasters in Zululand, her motherly in- 
stincts took instant alarm, and she begged to know 
at once the worst. But the duke faltered, and made 
some excuse to retire before his emotions betrayed 
him. But the Empress summoned him again, after a 
brief interval, and believing that her son waa ill, de- 
manded to know all, and said that she would at once 
go to the Prince herself. ‘ Alas, madame,;* replied 
the duke, “it is too late!” Upon hearing this. the 
stricken mother burst into a paroxysm of grief, ex- 
claiming: ‘My son! my poor son!” Queen Victoria, 
accompanied by the Princess Beatrice and Prince Le- 
opold, paid a Visit of condolence to Eugénie at Chisel- 
hurst. Special formalities were waived in the pres- 


ence of so great a grief, and the Queen was ushered . 


at once, alone, into the Empresse’s beudoir. There 
were no witnesses to that interview, which lasted 
three-quarters of an hour. The Princess Beatrice 
and Prince Leopold were admitted afterward for a 
few moments. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A GENTLEMAN wishing to obtain board for his wife 
and family in the conntry Was directed to‘a neat-look- 
ing farm-house kept by an old farmer and his wife. 
A brief inspection satisfied him that the place would 
suithim. But nowas to the terme?” he said. “* Waf‘al,” 
drawled the farmer, ““ you have six children, you say ?” 
** Yes, Sir.” The old man reflected a few moments, and 
then replied: “‘ Last year I took children at half price. 
Do you see them p'ar-trees and berry bushes? Wa’al, 
this year I will charge full price for the young uns, 
and throw in your wife and yourself for nothin’.” 


No, young man, lisle-thread gloves are not legal tend- 
er for a lost bet with a pretty girl. ” 


A Dentist’s Sign—Drawing, music, and dancing. 


A visitor observed to Meissonier that he ‘seemed to 
have none of his own pictures. ‘Too dear, my dear 
madam,” said the great artist: ‘‘I can’t afford them:” 


A young lady thinks it’s better to have the gas jet . 


turned low of a Sunday. night when her beau’s there. 
She wisely believes that one “‘fiame” in the room is 
enough at a time. 

Instevctror Astronomy. And now, young gen- 
tlemen, which of you can tell me the name of the great- 
est of planets—the champion planet, so to speak, of 


our solar system ?” 


Strupent. “I can, Sir. It’s Saturn.” 
. Instructor. “ And how’s that, pray ?” 
Srupent. “ Why, because-he carries the belt.” 


** And the iron entered my sole,” said Grayhead, as 
he pulled the tack out of the bottom of his slipper. 


The play was at its height in the card-room of a well- 
known club, and ‘from a distant corner was heard: 
‘* We are two totwo.” “By Jove! we are two to two 
too,” responded a player at an adjoining table. No 
wonder that a German there present likened our lan- 
guage to a French-horn. ee 


Shakspeare says that *‘ use strengthens habit.” Some- 
body states that he tried the experiment on a coat, but 
it did not answer at all. 


(to squad ef militia-men), 
“‘Prisintarms!” (Astonishing reswit.) Hivens! what 
a ‘prisint!’ Just stip out here now and look at yer- 
silves !” 


“ Father, what is an Israelite?” ‘‘ My son, an Ierael- 
ite is a rich Jew.” “ And what is aJew, father?” “A 
poor Israelite.” 


a 


The late Baron James Rothschild used to tel), with 


great delight, about an old clerk who called upon him 


month’s salary in advance. ‘It will be a great ac€m- 
modation to me,” he said, “and I won't forgetjt.” 
The baron granted unhesitatingly; whfere- 
upon the clerk squ his hand warmly, saying: 
** You are a Christian, yor are; [’lido as much 
next time.” 


one day to get a leave of absence for a few days §: ry 


— 


Shyly he bent o’er the dainty head, 
‘And, *“*Won’t you; won't you?” 
He softly said, 
ng from the saucy miss-~- 
Just for the loan of one sweet kiss. 


The maiden tossed her pretty h 
And, No, I won't you,” 


She sancily said. 
‘*‘ How foolish he is!” thought the little miss: 
“‘He should not ask for, but stcal, the kiss,” 
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SEEKING THE NORTH POLE. 


THERE seem to be two reasons for fitting out 
expeditions to the north pole—one the discovery 
of something that shall determine the precise fate 
of Sir Jonn Franxuyy, and the other the finding 
of that open polar sea which, according to all geo- 
graphical analogy, may exist, but which naviga- 
tors do not seem to be able to reach. Ever since 
the intrepid English explorer and his brave crew 
perished amid the terrible ice fields of this region, 
vessels have been sent out from one country and 
another to follow in their track, to rescue them 
or find some traces of them, and to solve the 
problems to which they sacrificed their lives with- 
out result. No nation has shown more interest in 
arctic exploration, or a greater desire to plant her 
flag upon the most northerly point in the frozen 
waste, than the United States. Our citizens have 
searched for the missing FraNKLIN with as much 
eagerness as his own countrymen. Now, through 
the individual enterprise of Mr. James Gorpon 
Bennett, of the New York Herald, another at- 


‘tempt is being made to penetrate the secret of 


the pole and the mysterious regions round about 
it. The success of the expedition sent into the 
wilds of Africa by Mr. Bennett leads the world to 
look for great results from his new undertaking. 
It was a triumph for America that one of her cit- 
izens should be first to trace the course of the 
mighty Congo, and it will be an equal cause for 
congratulation if in like manner her flag shall be 
“the first to wave over that point of land or sea 
which we cal] the north pole. 

It is unnecessary to say that the arrangements 
made for the present expedition are more com- 
plete than those of any that has ever yet been 
sent out. The vessel chosen by Mr. BENNETT has 
already proved her fitness for the task by sever- 
al months’ experience in the polar seas. Under 
the name of the Pandora she left Portsmouth, 
England, on the 28th of June, 1875, and return- 
ed to the same port on the 16th of October, her 
voyage occupying 10] days, or a little over four- 

The vessel, of which we give a 
faithful representation on page 588, was built at 
Pembroke, in- England, in the government dock- 
yards, and has a wooden hull of 146 feet long 
by 25 feet 8 inches beam. She is fitted with 
two direct acting horizontal engines of 32-inch 
cylinders and 18-inch stroke each, and is bark- 
rigged, having three masts. Mr. BENNETT pur- 
chased the vessel from the English government, 
and changed her name to that of Jeannette, after 
his sister. She has been made an American ves- 
sel by act of Congress, and has been thoroughly 
overhauled to prepare her for her long voyage. 
In the hold there haye been placed three large 
double trusses, with a stanchion in the centre, 
and hanging knees, each beam being 10 by 12 
inches. The trusses are shaped in the form of 
an X turned sideways, with the hanging knees 
reaching from. the deck down to the keelson. 
These have been put in with the view of resist- 
ing the largest jam of ice they may encounter. 
Besides the trusses on each side of the vessel, 
there have been put on seven strakes of ceiling, 
each strake beitig a foot wide and about four 
inches in thickness,/of the strongest wood for 
the purpose that could be procured. She carries 
an extra donkey pump, two auxiliary pumps, and 
a distilling apparatus capable of distilling 500 
gallons of water per'day. On each side of the 
boilers are coal-bunkers, and in these and the 
hold she can stow 160 tons of coal. On the 
.spar-deck is rigged a hoisting engine to be used 
for warping purposes. The cabin is tastefully 
arranged, and has been padded all around the 
inside with a heavy thickness of felt. The poop 
deck has been covered with three thicknesses. of 
heavy canvas and.painted. The forecastle has 
also been lined with three inches of felt, and 
berths built to accommodate thirty-six men, a 
larger number than the vessel carries. Two ex- 
tra propellers will be carried, in case of acci- 
dent, and a complete! outfit of machinists’ tools 
and stock, to be used in case of accident to the 


‘machinery. A roof kas been put over the deck, 


and is so constructed that it can be easily taken 
down in summer weather, the beams being mor- 
tised and fastened together with screw - bolts. 
The ship is provided with one folding boat that 
can be used on runners or in the water. There 
are-also eight arctic tents, 6 by 9 each, and large 
enough to accommodate eight men. 

The commander of the Jeannette is Lieutenant 
Grorce W. De Lona, an officer of our navy, whose 
past experience in arctic waters will serve him 
well upon the present expedition. He was con- 
nected with the Polaris search expedition, in 
1873, as navigator of the United States steamer 
Juniata, commanded by Captain D. L. Braye. 


- Lieutenant Dg Lone on that cruise accomplished 


& most perilous undertaking. At Upernavik, 
Greenland, he superintended the fitting out of 
the steam-launch Little Juniata—a boat about 
thirty-five feet long—and with a picked crew 
clad in seal-skins, and with provisions and coal, 
started further north in search of the missing 
vessel Polaris and Captain BuppinGTon’s party. 
He attempted to cross Melville Bay as far as 
Cape York by hugging the coast, but finding 
himself obstructed by ice, he was obliged to put 
back several times. He finally struck a “true 


lead” (a channel-way through the ice), and laid } 


his course for Cape York. The fifth day out 
from the vessel a terrific gale sprang up while 
the boat was under sail, which had been resort- 
ed to the day previous to save fuel. For thirty 
hours they battled with this arctic gale, more 
terrible than any thing in the lower latitudes, 
and were threatened with destruction by the hun- 
dreds-of toppling and crashing icebergs around 
them. When the gale subsided, they found them- 
selves in sight of Cape York, which was only 
eight miles distant. Lieutenant Dz Lone desired 


¢o push on in further’search; but as it was im- 


possible to get over the ice to the land, and hav- 


wg imperative orders from Captain Brains to 


return when the fuel was half consumed, there 
was no alternative but to go back. The day be- 
fore his arrival at Upernavik the Tigress was 
sighted, and Lieutenant Dz Lone begged that 
his party might be taken on board; but Captain 
Greer would not accede to a proposition which 
might mean a division of any resultant glory. 
The Tigress, which, as a merchantman, had res- 
cued Tyson’s party after its miraculous Journey 
on the ice-floe, and which was now proceeding 
north as a government vessel, found the camp 
of Bupprineron’s party at Littleton Island, and 
the Polaris sunk, with two icebergs stranded 
over her, near by. Dx Lone wanted to fit out 
the launch for a second attempt, but the supply 
of coal being short, it was not deemed advisable. 

“Of the officers of the Jeannette, including the 
scientific gentlemen and the ice pilot, who occupy 
the cabin, there are Lieutenant Cupp, executive 
officer; Lieutenant DanENHOWER, navigating and 
ordnance officer; Dr. AMBLER, surgeon; Chief 
Engineer MELVILLE; Ice Pilot Dunpar; and Mr. 
Newcoms, collector of specimens of natural his- 
tory and taxidermist; Mr. CoLL1ns, meteorologist 
and scientific observer ; .and a. Herald special cor- 
respondent. Including the officers, the crew of 
the vessel numbers thirty-two, each having béen 
selected with the greatest care, and required to 
pass a medical examination to determine his fit- 
ness for the hardships that will necessarily have 
to be undergone. Every arrangement has been 
made for the comfort of the crew. Each man of 
the party has three suits of clothes, having been 
measured for them, so as to obtain a perfect fit. 
One of them is a heavy brown copper-fastened 
duck suit, lined throughout with gray blanket. 
The coat is made after the Ulster pattern, and 
provided with a number of pockets, and broad 
belt to strap around the waist. Another suit, 
which is intended for dress-parade, is the regula- 
tion blue naval uniform, the trousers being wide 
at the bottoms, the shirt being double back, with 
broad collar. The cap is the regulation style, 
and black neck-tie. The third suit is made of 
black oil-skin, and comprises pea-jacket, panta- 
loons, and sou’wester. The Alaska Fur Company 
some time ago presented the expedition with a 
complete outfit of fur clothing, which, of course, 
will be made use of. Every man is provided 
with a pair of heavy blue blankets, mattress, and 
pillows. This will insure the comfort of the 
men, and protect them from the bitter cold which 
they will experience. 

The course to be pursued by the Jeannetie will 
be different from that hitherto taken by any vessel 
designed for a voyage of scientific exploration. 
All other expeditions in search of an open polar 
sea have been by way of Baffin Bay. This ves- 
sel will proceed by way of Behring Strait. There 
have been several previous voyages to the arctic 
circle by this route, but their object was the dis- 
covery of Sir JoHN FRANKLIN, and not the explora- 
tion of an unknown portion of the globe. Very 
little is known of the region north of Behring 
Strait, except the outlines of Asia and America, 
which form the southern coast-line of the Arctic 
Ocean. For convenience we may designate the 
part of the ocean north of the strait as Behring 
Sea—a name by which ‘it is known to American 
whalers. In this sea there are a few small isl- 
ands and a tongue of land, the latter being des- 
ignated in old maps as “ Wrangell Land,” and 
in more recent ones as “ Kellett Land.” What 
nobody knows, and the voyage of the Jeannette 
should determine, is whether this tongue of land 
is part of a moderately large island, or the south- 
ern extremity of a great polar continent. Draw- 
ing a line due north from the opening of Behring 
Strait, the easterly coast of Kellett Land, so far 
as known, is on a nearly parallel line, about ten 
degrees to the westward, ¢. ¢., it runs north and 
south. Consequently the whole of Kellett Land 
as yet laid down on the map is north of the north- 
eastern extremity of Asia. If this land is part 
of an arctic continent, we may suppose, judging 
from the shape of other continents and of Green- 
land, that it widens as we go northward. In that 
case it would, in a higher latitude than has yet 
been explored, trend easterly so as to form a 
northern boundary to Behring Sea. Such a coast- 
line might, and probably would, block progress 
by water to the northward. So far, no vessel in 
pursuing arctic exploration through Behring 
Strait has succeeded in passing around the Bar- 
row Strait, from which there is a ready course to 
Baffin Bay and the Atlantic. This feat was often 
attempted in former years, and the crew of one 
ship did succeed in getting round, being, however, 
compelled to abandon their vessel to its fate. 
This was the Jnvestigator, commanded by Captain 
McC ore, which vessel passed through the Behr- 
ing Strait in 1850. McCcure succeeded in taking 
his ship to a point within sixty miles of Barrow 
Strait, but was there obliged to abandon her. 
McC vre and his party were rescued by the crew 
of the Resolute, which, two years after the sailing 
of the Jnvestigator, entered the Arctic Ocean by 
way of Baffin Bay. The plan of Captain De Lone 
is to push into the ice-floes north of Cape Barrow 
as far as the Jeannette can possibly be worked, 
and from that point to continue the journey with 


,dogs and sleds, using the vessel as a base of 


supplies. 

The Jeannette sailed from San Francisco on 
Tuesday, July 8, having lingered many weeks 
within the harbor of the Golden Gate, during 
which time her commander and his gallant asso- 
ciates were honored and feasted by wealthy cit- 
izens and prominent residents of our Pacific 
,slope. The Chamber of Commerce in San Fran- 


‘ cisco held a special meeting, and drafted a set of 


resolutions, the object of which was to extend 
sympathy and encouragement to the expedition. 
At the moment of departure the wharves of the 
city were lined, and the waters of the harbor 
alive with vessels waiting to see thé last of the 
Jeannette. The leave-takings were the saddest 
| of their kind, for the gallant crew go to meet 


‘dangers of every description, and peraps death, 


| ried toward the pole. 


Every one of the crew, however, seemed full of 
hope, and prophecies of a glad return were ex- 
pressed on every side. . 

A most important element in the success of the 
expedition is the distance the vessel can be car- 
If she can get as far 
north as the eighty-second degree, it will be re- 
garded as a very favorable condition. Any thing 
she can add to this distance will be looked upon 
as a good omen, while, if she fails to make that 
point, difficulties will increase as she falls behind 
it. The Jeannette will carry supplies for three 
years, and during that time she may do much for 
the cause of arctic exploration. The expedition 
has received the official indorsement of the gov- 
ernment, so that as a national work it will extend 
the geographical knowledge of the northern 
boundaries of our continent. In the interest of 
commerce, navigation, and national agriculture it 
may determine laws of meteorology, hydrography, 
astronomy, and gravitation, reveal ocean currents, 
develop new fisheries, discover lands and people 
hitherto unknown, and by extending the world’s 
knowledge of such fundamental principles of 
earth-life as magnetism and electricity, and the 
various collateral branches of atmospheric science, 
solve great problems important to humanity. As 
the Jeannette sails northward she will carry with 
her the interest and sympathy of many different 
classes, all of which are earnest in their wishes 
for the successful issue of the expedition. 


~ 


MILITARY BALLOONING. 


AtrsoueH there is no novelty about the em- 
ployment of balloons in warfare, it is only within 
the last few months that the aeronaut has become 
a part of the British army, and aerial machines 
have been fashioned under the direction of the 
War Department. At the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich a balloon factory has of late been estab- 
lished, and balloons are now built in the same 
huge manufactory of war matériel with ponderous 
cannon and death-dealing shot and shell. At this 
moment the English military authorities possess 
a whole series of aerial machines of various sizes, 
suitable for different services, and placed in charge 
of a staff of red-coated sappers. <A captain of 
Royal Engineers is in command, and the whole 
balloon equipment—men and machines—is in the 
hands of Captain Templar, an aeronaut of expe- 
rience, to whom the War-office appears to have 
confided the fitting out and training.of the new 
Balloon Corps. | 

There is little of myste a balloon factory. 
To make a balloon it is simply necessary to cut 
out and join certain pieces of fabric. A valve at 
the apex of the structure is provided to allow the 
gas to escape when necessary, and a netting dis- 
tributed over the exterior of the sphere serves to 
attach the ropes that support the car. The fabric 
in the case of the war balloons is not silk, but 
calico; and this is thoroughly coated with var- 
nish to prevent the escape of the gas confined 
in the balloon. It is difficult enough to make a 
fabric so impervious that it will not permit the 
exudation of coal gas, but the war balloons are 
required to keep in a much more subtle body— 
hydrogen. This latter, the lightest gas with which 
we are acquainted, will penetrate the finest pores, 
and hence careful and repeated varnishing is ne- 
cessary in the manufacture of the Woolwich bal- 
loons, Again, while buoyancy is imperative in an 
aerial machine, it is of the utmost importance 
that a balloon that is to be carried about in the 
field, that may be roughly handled by soldiers, 
and has to go through the vicissitudes of a cam- 
paign, should be as solidly constructed as possi- 
ble, and capable of withstanding wear and tear in 
some degree. The car must be somewhat stron- 
ger and the ropes rather stouter than in an ordi- 
nary balloon, for in war-time captive ascents are 
for the most part attempted, and these strain a 
balloon far more than any free voyage. 

There is little need to point out the uses of a 
balloon in campaigning. It is, as every body 
knows, the object of the enemy to mask his at- 
tack as much as he can, and take his opponent 
as far as possible unawares. If the country is 
wooded and undulating, he may dispose of his 
forces without trouble, out of sight, and it is only 
when he begins to develop his attack that one 
by one the divisions or brigades make their ap- 


pearance. Whether he has 10,000 men or ten: 
times as many in the immediate neighborhood 


you can not tell, for rising ground or dense for- 
est prevents you from seeing whether he is mass- 


ing or withdrawing his forces. Spies are well | 


enough in their way, but spies are just as likely 
to be in the enémy’s pay as your own, or, what is 


worse, they may themselves have been deceived | 


and misled. In any case you can not implicitly 
rely on their information, while the observations 


of an aeronaut may be trusted and depended - 


upon. A scout in the air is worth a hundred on 
foot. If the neighborhood is not mountainous, 
an ascent of 500 or 1000 feet will lay bare the 
country twenty miles round. With a good glass 


the balloonist may see double as far on a clear 


day, and the disposal of forces in the neighbor- 
hood is set out as clearly as on a map. To the 
right he sees a brigade of horse, to the left sev- 


eral batteries of artillery ; he observes at a glance | 


where the infantry is massed, where the reserve 
is, and where the site chosen for the encamp- 
ment. In ten minutes the aerial scout has made 
a rough map of the country below him, and has 
filled in the whereabouts of every one of the en- 
emy’s positions. Nay, more: nowadays, with a 
camera and highly sensitive photographic plates, 
the scout may secure a dozen views of the land- 
scape at his feet in almost as many seconds. He 
brings these photographic plates down with him, 
develops and prints them, and may even have 
them enlarged, thus securing a bird’s-eye view 
of a hostile country through which it may ere 
i be necessary to march. 


time presses, the acronaut need not descend | 


thoroughly heated, a jet of steam is passed 
this tube. The steam attacks the iron forthwith, 
and oxygen is absorbed in rusting the metal ; the 
consequence naturally is that hydrogen is set free 
and passes out at the other end of the tube. 


to convey his news to those below. Wound round 
the rope that tethers the balloon are a couple of 
electric wires, and by the aid of these the bal. 
loonist can maintain a conversation with his 
companions on earth. By means of a telephone, 
speaking can go on as rapidly as by word of 
mouth, and recently, at Woolwich, this means of 
communication was put into practice with mar. 
vellous success, The officer of Royal Engineers 
in the balloon answered questions as to temper- 


‘ature, acquainted those below with the objects 


he saw, and gave news as to the force and direc- 
tion of the wind, as quickly as the information 
was demanded of him. He was raised and low- 
ered by the machinery below by his own direc. 
tions, transmitted through the telephone, and if 
he had been in the presence of an enemy, his 
words might have been privately conveyed to the 
general’s ear, in case the latter desired . 
Of course, when the enemy is close at hand, only 
a captive ascent can possibly be undertaken, and — 
then the range of vision is naturally limited. But 
in a free voyage the extent of country to be seen 


is very wide. 


The military balloons, it has been said, are made 
of different sizes, according to the nature of the 
service on which they are to be engaged. The 
smallest balloon, filled with hydrogen, capable of 
raising one man from the ground, with , 
ballast, etc., measures 8000 feet, while the largest 
made at Woolwich will contain 60,000 cubic feet, 
and would be capable of carrying at least half a 
dozen passengers. This latter is intended more 
for purposes of experiment and instruction, for 
there would, under ordinary circumstances, be no 
occasion for more than two aeronauts to ascend 
in time of war. The difference in the lifting ca- 


pacity of hydrogen and coal gas is very marked. 
The best coal gas that can be prepared for bal- 
loons will lift about fifty pounds per 1000 cubic 


feet, while hydrogen, provided it is nearly pure, 
will raise seventy pounds per 1000 cubic feet. 
Se that if a balloon of 8000 feet capacity will 
lift a man and his equipment when filled with 
hydrogen, we should. want a machine holding 
not less than 11,000 feet when there is coal gas 
only at our disposal. But there is another rea- 
son why the soldiers prefer hydrogen to coal gas,° 
namely, because the latter is not so readily pre- 
pared in the field, away from coal dépéts and gas- 
holders. It was all very well during the siege 
of Paris to employ coal gas in the big balloons 
that went up almost daily from the beleaguered 
capital, because both material and conveniences 
were at hand, but it would be a different matter, 
say, in Zululand or Ashantee. Coal, and retorts 
wherein to burn it, would be hardly forth-coming, 
and to carry these with an army could not be 
thought of for a moment. Hence it is that hy- 
drogen has been fixed upon as the medium for 
military balloons. 

There are several ways of preparing hydrogen. 
One method, a very easy one, is to act upon zinc 
with sulphuric acid. The hydrogen in this case 
is nearly pure, and the plan was adopted for in- 
flating the monster balloon that made frequent 


' ascents last year during the Paris International 


Exhibition. But there are two weighty objec- 
tions to this method of preparing hydrogen: in 
the first place, heavy and complicated apparatus 
is necessary, and the cost of preparation is very 
great. The Paris hydrogen is said to have cost 
no less than a franc per cubic meter. Another 
simple method is to separate the hydrogen from 
steam, and this:is the plan the British military 
authorities have chosen. | . 

We all know that water consists of oxygen and 
hydrogen ; and steam, which is simply water in a 
state of vapor, has obviously the same constitu- 
ents. If we can rob steam, then, of its oxygen, 
the hydrogen remains behind, and we can in a 
few words show how the military balloonist at- 
tempts to get over the obstinacy which combines 
the two elements. He does it by having recourse. 
to a body which is greedy of oxygen. This is 
iron. Every body is aware how readily-iron rusts, 
and the process of rusting is nothing more than 
the absorption by the iron of oxygen, producing 
oxide of iron. Iron will rust under almost any 
conditions, but never so readily as when subject 
to warm vapor. So the military balloonist lays 
his plans accordingly. He takes with him into 


the field a small portable boiler, and the where- 


withal to build a rough furnace. The furnace is 
lit, and into it is put a large pipe or tube filled 
with iron turnings and iron fragments. When 
through 


Here it is dried—for the hydrogen is still mixed 


with a lot of steam—and is then available for 


filling the balloon. The more tubes there are, 
the greater, obviously, is the supply of hydrogen ; 
but a well-constructed furnace should furnish - 
1000 cubic feet of hydrogen an hour—sufficient, 
therefore, to fill a small balloon in eight hours. 
The gas is not so pure as that prepared by other 
methods, but it serves the purpose for which it is 
intended, and is, as we have seen, readily pro- 
duced with very simple appliances. 

But the military balloonists propose to do more 
than this. After making their hydrogen gas, they 
hope to be able to carry it about with them in 
pontoons, which would serve the double purpose 
of bridging and ballooning, according to circum- 
stances. There is no need to carry pontoons or 
metal cylinders of 8000 feet capacity in order to 
store therein 8000 feet of hydrogen. All gases 


are capable of compression, and it is very easy 


to carry ten cubic feet of hydrogen within the 
space of one. Oxygen and hydrogen gases are 
at this moment commercial articles, and may be 
purchased compressed in this way much as soda- 
water is bottled. Therefore, in the field, as soon 
as hydrogen has been produced, it is to be forced 
into cylinders, and carried with a fighting column 
in the same way as telegraphic, surveying, photo- 
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graphic, and other equipment is borne. As was 


‘said at the beginning of this article, military 


ballooning is no novelty; it is only under the 
improved condition of things just pointed out 
that the aeronaut can claim to be a pioneer. 
The French formed a company of tngénieurs aéro- 
statiers in 1793, and made use of them to some 
effect in the following year at the battle of Fleu- 
rus. The balloon was inflated in the nearest 
town, then carried along the roads by the engi- 


- neers by means of guy-ropes. On the eve of the 


battle in question some French officers mounted 
jnto the air, and were able successfully to take 
note of the movements of the Austrians. Subse- 
quent attempts to employ balloons by the Rus- 
sians in 1812 did not prove so successful. In 
this case the aeronauts proposed to carry up with 
them incendiary projectiles, and to let these drop 
upon the French army, but the scheme was a 
failure. Since then little has been done in Eu- 
rope in military ballooning until the Franco- 
German war, when aeronauts left Paris almost 


daily to convey news beyond the German lines. 
From the 23d September to the 28th January no 


less than sixty-six huge balloons departed from 
the French capital, navigated for the most part 


by sailors of the Marine, who had been hastily 


trained as aeronauts, The post-bags were car- 
ried by these aerial machines as regularly al- 


‘most as by the ordinary mail. Invested as Paris 


was by the enemy, only five were taken, while 


three others were lost at sea. One balloon trav- 


elled to Christiania, in Norway, in thirteen hours, 


right across the North Sea; its passengers made 
the quickest voyage ever accomplished, having | 
travelled on an average something like seventy 


miles an hour. Altogether 161 persons quitted 
Paris by this route, while upward of 3,000,000 
eaérienne, These 
Paris balloons, which generally started at night, 


so as to be out of sight of the investing enemy 
_ by daybreak, measured on an average 2000 cubic 
_ meters, and were therefore much larger than Eng- 


lish war balloons. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS. 
Mr. Pact Braprorp, a tall, lean, dark gentle- 


_ man of forty-five, picked his way through a side 


street of the metropolis one night, and started 


_ with glad surprise when he saw a cab hurry away 
_ from the door he was about to open with his key. 


He had lived in this house off and on for over twen- 


_ ty years before Mr. Dunbar, the owner, died, and 
_ when Mr. Dunbar’s daughter Elinor was a mere 


girl. Paul was an accountant in Mr. Dunbar’s 


_ office, and having no family or friends in the city, 
_ had found a home with his employer. Even at 


that time a season of commercial depression 
and some unlucky ventures had straitened Mr. 
Dunbar’s means, and deepened the ruts of care 
between his eyebrows, and made his manner 
rougher, and his voice gruffer. The board of 
young Paul Bradford became a very acceptable 
addition to the weekly allowance of Mrs. Dunbar ; 
it bought many a pretty furbelow for little Miss 
Nelly, and saved her mother many a troublesome 
encounter with her liege lord, who sternly de- 
clared he had no money to spare for ribbons and 
gewgaws, which, indeed, was the truth. 

But Miss Elinor was now in her seventeenth 
year, and ribbons and gewgaws were as needful 
for her well-being as her daily food. What 
in the world these two women would have done 
without that money from Paul they could not 
conceive. It was impossible to discern any differ- 
ence in the house expenses with or without Paul. 
There was plenty of room for him; the same 
light and fire and food did for him as for the 
rest ; so that the precious money seemed altogeth- 
er extra, and like a boon from heaven to Mrs. Dun- 
bar. She was naturally an affectionate woman, 


and her heart went out to the young man in 


gratitude. She taught Elinor to look upon him 
as their common benefactor, and the sincere and 
honest wheedling of these two gentle creatures 
warmed the heart of Paul, and charmed many-an 
extra five-dollar bill from his pocket in their be- 
half. Shortly after pay-day there was always to 
be seen some new trinket about Nelly’s pretty 


P ogee that betrayed the generous giver. Paul 


plenty of money after that little sum was 


“given to Mrs. Dunbar, and what more natural 


than for him to ask Miss Elinor to take a walk 
down the avenue to get some bonbons? and the 
shop windows being all aglow with glittering mer- 
chandise, what more natural than for the pretty 
maiden to clap her hands and utter little musical 
shrieks of admiration? The end of it was that 
Paul went home with his purse lightened as well 
as his heart; but the best of it was that when pay- 
day came again the one could be made heavy, 
while the other remained light. The young lady 
grew prettier and prettier with each day that 
came to her, and it was not to be expected that 
Mr. Bradford was.the only appreciative person in 
that vicinity. A young gentleman upon the block 
below, who had once been a school-mate of Nelly’s, 
and who now attended the same dancing acade- 


_ my, was known to be wildly in love with her. But 


he was only a lad of nineteen; his mother was a 
widow, and kept.a ing-house for a living, so 
of course there could be nothing serious in that at- 
tachment; and it really was convenient for Nelly 
to have somebody to go with her to the dancing 
academy and to the little parties about the neigh- 
borhood. Paul was twenty-five years old, exceed- 
ingly grave and decorous for his age, and while he 
held these juvenile recreations for others in high 
esteem, he had no desire for them himself. So 
time went by ; Paul bought the ribbons and trink- 
ets for the dancing lessons, and Nelly and young 
Harry Haver waltzed away many happy nights at 
the academy. On one of these occasions Elinor 
was putting the last touches to her toilet, and 
young Haver was waiting in the parlor, when a 
cry of dismay came up from the dining-room, and 
Elinor, rushing down the stairs, met Paul coming 


up. He caught her in his arms and carried her 
back to her room again. | 

“Don’t come down, Nelly,” he said, gravely. 
“Your father is very ill; I am going for the doc- 
tor. Don’t come down, dear, till I get back.” 

When he got back with the doctor, he found 
Nelly bending over the white, rigid lips that nev- 
er again would growl about bills, or discounts, or 
extravagances. It was quite natural that one of 
her little hands should be clasped in her mother’s, 
but the other one was held just as affectionately 
by young Haver, who stood there by Nelly’s side. 
He was only a lad, and evidently quite overcome 
by the sudden calamity. His face was pale, and 
tears were running down his cheeks. It would 
not do, of course, to speak harshly to the boy, but 
Paul felt that it was no place for him. 

“You'd better go home, Harry,” he said, kind- 


ly. “It is best that no strangers should be here | 


just now.” 

“Strangers !” repeated the lad, flinging a fierce 
look upon Paul; but Nelly whispered in his.ear, 
and pushed him gently away. Harry went, with- 
out another word; and there was something in 
the boy’s face that made Paul follow him. 

“Tt is so much better they should be alone,” 
said Paul. | 

“ Are you going to stay out too ?” said Harry. 

“ Yes,” replied Paul. ° | 

“Oh!” said Harry; and there was a world of 
meaning in that little monosyllable. “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Bradford, but I thought you singled 
me out as a stranger, you know, and I ain’t. I 
never can be. I—I’m so very sorry for Nelly!” 

“So am I,” said Paul, gravely. 

_ “T—TI love Nelly,” blurted out the poor lad. 
“T love her better than any body in the world.” 

_ “So do I,” said Paul, gravely; and as Harry 
stood there upon the sill, he gently shut the door. 

Paul was pale enough himself when he went 
back to the two bereaved women. He had left 
the love of yonder lad upon the door-step to cool, 
but what about his own? Surely it had served 
long enough. Nelly and her mother would need 
a protector now. Mr. Dunbar’s business affairs 
could not well be concealed from his accountant ; 
he knew he would have the winding up of the 
whole concern,in his hands, and he prayed fer- 
vently that God would so deal with him as he 
would with these two dear women left to his mer- 
cy. <A secret delight beset him that they were 
so dependent upon him—a delight he could not 
well conceal. He wanted all for himself—all the 
joy and sorrow, all the care and perplexity, all the 
sweet incense of gratitude and love. . 

When the sad ceremony was over, and the shut- 


ters were opened so that more light could be 


thrown upon the legal affairs of the deceased, 
and the two women, in their black dresses, stood 
tremblingly by the big grim safe where the sacred 
papers that had been ag dear to the dead man as 
the apple of his eye were jostled rudely about by 
the lawyers, and it was found that when all was 
paid there would be but a plain maintenance for 
the widow and her child, Paul drew the weeping 
girl close to his side, and took Mrs. Dunbar’s hand 
in his own. “I am here,” he said; “I will take 
care of you.” 

Then the people that were present went away, 
remarking what a providential thing it was, and 
how every thing was held in the hollow of a wise 
but unseen hand. Some of them went back to 
tea the next night to console poor Mrs. Dunbar, 
and others went the night after, and Mrs. Dunbar 
wept, but was consoled as the days went by. In 
her husband’s time there was very little tea- 
drinking of a neighborly sort, and nobody dropped 
in of an evening. Mr. Dunbar’s manner was se- 
vere to austerity, and not calculated to encourage 
the little amenities of life. Night after night he 
sat by the big grim safe, never throwing a word 
to poor Mrs. Dunbar, who heard nothing hour in 
and hour out but the rustling of the dreadful pa- 
pers, the hard breathing of her lord and master, 
and the doleful ticking of the clock. 

No wonder the poor lady took heart and bright- 
ened even as she wept. The tea-kettle sang fear- 
lessly now upon the brass hob of the grate, and 
Mrs. Dunbar fattened upon the mild beverage. 
Her comely face put off many a wrinkle, and her 
friends declared that nobody would believe she 
could have a daughter old enough to be married. 
For it became settled that Paul should have the 
little maiden shortly for his wife. He had not 
pressed his suit with Nelly, an intuitive fear re- 
straining him, but the widow and her friends had 
settled it all. Nelly made no complaint; she went 
about, pale and listless, took long solitary walks, 
coming back all unstrung and hysterical]; but the 
neighbors declared it was only natural. The poor 
child had suffered a shock; time would do every 
thing—time and getting married, they added, nod- 
ding their heads, and taking more cups of tea. 

Paul began to be vaguely uneasy, he scarcely 
knew why, and secretly hurried on the simple 
preparations for the marri Nelly was but a 
child, he thought, and had a child’s fear for the 
future. Once safe upon his heart, his own for- 
ever, he would make her life again one long sum- 
mer sunshine. His own somewhat wearied heart 
basked in the sweet anticipation, and the brief 
barrier of time that lay between fretted his long- 
ing soul. 

Scarcely a fortnight before the ceremony was 
to take place. . Paul had been late at the office, a 
queer ganglion of his nerves stretching home- 
ward, and quivering over a cold apprehension, 
hard to define. He shut up the book at last, and 
went speedily through the familiar streets, where 
the lamps to glimmer through the fog of a 
November night. A cab recklessly turned the 
corner in his direction; a shout from the driver 
brought the pale face of a woman to the window; 
the swinging lamp threw a flickering ray over 
features that seemed to Paul strangely like— 
wonderfully like— He crossed to the curb, 
thinking confusedly over it, stopped, turned. The 
Paul to run after 
it, increasing his speed with every step. His blood 


began to grow warm, his heart to grow savage, 
in the intensity of the chase; the tension of his 
nerves never gave way, nor did his pace slacken, 
till the cab stopped at a down-town wharf, where 
a South American ship had taken her last freight. 
A little tug-boat was sputtering close by; a voice 
from the deck shouted, “ All aboard!’ Two fig- 
ures hurried out of the cab, both slight and young, 
the one supporting the other. But when Paul 
stood out from the gloom of the wharf, confront- 
ing them, the lad drew himself up proudly, and 
put his arm about his companion, “She is 
mine,” he cried, in his high husky voice; “we 
are married, Mr..Bradford ; it’s useless to come 
prowling after us now.” 

“Great God! Nelly, is it you ?”? said Paul, al- 
most doubting his senses, as he saw the sweet 
face taking shape under his eyes. 

“ Yes, it is I,” she replied, “‘ and this is Harry 
Haver, that you put out the door that night.” 

Harry’s slim form began to tremble with ex- 
citement and the chill wind that blew from the | 
black turgid water beyond. His blonde locks 
blew about his handsome eyes. ‘“ We are. mar- 
ried, Sir,” he cried again. 

They seemed such absolute children to Paul! 
There was no room for wrath in the heart that 
throbbed up in his throat: the utter frustration 
of the moment brought. hot tears to his eyes. 
These melted the heart of the obdurate girl, and 
she left Harry’s side to run to Paul. 

“Oh, don’t! please don’t!” she said. “If you 
do, I shall break down. Please comfort mamma 
—take care of mamma—” 7 

** All aboard !” shouted the voice from the deck. 

“Stand aside, Sir,” cried Harry to Mr. Brad- 
ford. “Let her go. Come, Nelly, come.” 

She stood one moment irresolute, went on a 
step or two with Harry, then ran back to the 
motionless figure of Bradford, lifted her arms to 
his neck, lay a half second upon his throbbing 
heart, struggled away again, and disappeared in 
the murky gloom of the wharf. The ship was 
already moving uneasily, the tug-boat sputtered 
out into the water, and the big black hulk moved 
slowly on. Paul walked after the receding ship 
like one in a dream; an ugly gap yawned before 
him; the thick green water below was covered 
with slime. 

“Step back, my good fellow,” said a stevedore, 
who had been watching him. “ You can’t call 
that’ere water invitin’, now,can you? You'd no 
sooner be into it than you’d be hollerin’ to get 
out again, and I ain’t in the same humor for a 
bath. I’ve seen such things afore.” 

But the man was mistaken. Paul had no idea 
of committing suicide. He was only regretting 
that he had not held Nelly when he had her in 
his arms, and taken her home again. She was 
married, to be sure, but that was an additional 
reason for preventing her from making further 
misery. Paul was naturally of a philosophic turn 
of mind, even his wretchednéss was of the dogged, 
enduring kind. The cab that brought the young 
couple was still within call, Paul hailed it, and 
was soon on his way homeward. He abstained 
from asking any questions of the cabman. What 
was the use? Besides, an instinctive delicacy 
restrained him. An outgrowth of this feeling 
made him shiver when he put his weary head 
back upon the cushion of the cab, and found the 
faint odor of violets there. It was Nelly’s fa- 
vorite perfume, poor child !—poor reckless, fool- 
ish child! It was allover now. Whata life she 
had chosen with that wild, ridiculous boy, whose 
neck he would like to wring! -Why had he lost 
sight of the little serpent when he left him there 
upon the door-step ? So many cares and anxie- 
ties had intervened, what room could there be for 
that yellow-haired boy ? 

Before the cab fairly stopped, Paul saw the 
confusion at the house. Lights were glancing 
to and fro. A woman came out upon the porch 
with a shawl thrown over her head. 

“Here he is now,” she said. ‘Oh, Mr. Brad- 
ford, something dreadful has happened! Nelly 
has run away with young Haver—he has an uncle 
in the South American trade.” 

Paul walked straight on through the hall. 
The sympathizing neighbor ran ahead to get a 
glimpse of his face. Was it pale? Contorted ? 
Why, no; there wasn’t much difference. He was 
always solemn and dark. The man hadn’t any 
feeling, or else his feelings were well kept down. 
The sympathizing neighbor told her friends, who 
were waiting to hear how he had borne the 
shock, that it was her opinion he didn’t feel it 
as much as the mother did. Mrs. Dunbar had 
gone from one fainting fit to another from the 
time she had read Nelly’s note, but Mr. Bradford 
was as cool as an icicle, and had taken it upon 
himself to send Mrs. Dunbar’s friends away, and 
wait on her himself. It to be soon whis- 
pered about that Mr. Bradford would marry the 
widow. After all, she had the property, and was 
such a very young-looking woman for her age! 
Such things Aad happened. She took his arm 
when she went out with him, and he brought 
home flowers, just as he used to in Miss Nelly’s 
time. A pot of violets could always be seen at 
the upper window. 

A year went by—two years—five; then these 
two people, Mrs. Dunbar and Paul, were given 
up for more interesting subjects. Mr. Bradford 
was getting to be quite an old bachelor, and the 
widow’s hair was streaked with gray. It was a 
monotonous life they led. Mr. Bradford went to 
business every morning, as usual, at the same old 
hour, and returned in the evening to a quiet din- 
ner with Mrs. Dunbar. The night was spent with 
his newspaper, or a book, or magazine. At rare 
intervals he went to a theatre or concert, when 
Mrs. Dunbar generally accompanied him. 

Interspersed with these little amusements were 
letters from South America—letters from a little 
sea-port where Nelly was charmed with the cli- 
mate, and the little circle of society, in which she 
was evidently a favorite. Harry was engaged in 

the turpentine trade, and made long journeys 


into the interior. Mrs. Dunbar became interested 
in turpentine, the ramifications of which manu- 
facture Paul was made to explain atlength. But 
soon that subject was forgotten; another took 
its place. Letters came which Paul was not al- 
lowed ‘to read—page after page, crossed and in- 
terlined, which Mrs. Dunbar read with increasing 
difficulty, as her sight was unreliable. Paul 
would look over his newspaper, and ask if he 
could assist her in any way; whereupon the 
widow would grow confused, and reply that she 
could not let him read Nelly’s letters just now ; 


any secrets from Paul, but he was a man— | 
“An old humdrum fellow, that might as well 
be an old woman,” pleaded Paul. 
But Mrs. Dunbar shook her head. He was a 
man, and a single man. . 
“Which certainly is no fault of mine,” said 
Paul, who was able now to joke about the past. 


was very anxious about Nelly—in that climate. 
She didn’t know what might be the consequences : 
a fever might set in. : 

Paul said that Nature would take care of ev- 
ery thing, but went down town the next day with 
a weight at his heart, which grew heavier as the 
‘mouths went by. One day a letter came that 
Paul sacrificed the best business heurs to bring 


said, giving the letter to Paul, “and she’s named 
it after you; she said she would all along.” 

- Paul took the letter; his hand shook 4 little, 
and he found it hard: at first to make out the 


Pauline, mamma,” Nelly wrote. “It is a pretty 
that I have told you.” ’ 


was not a curious man, but he would have been 
glad to know all that Nelly had told her mother. 
He held his newspaper that night at its usual 
length from: his eyes, and it had the accustomed 
modicum of news; but the close little print con- 
solidated into a broad black background whercon 
Paul saw nothing but the dreamy picture of a 
Madonna and Child. 

This was the first year of Nelly’s marriage. 
Three years later a boy_was born to her, which 
barely lived a week. Other children followed, 
that scarcely survived their birth. Nelly’s health 
had begun to fail, when it became necessary for 
them to move to the interior of the country, where 
Harry could better attend to. his business. It 
was a primitive. way of living, Nelly wrote, but 
one could get used to every thing. 

“I’ve no doubt it’s a thatched hut with an 
earthen floor,” said Mrs. Dunbar. .“‘I never ex- 

to see my child again—never! What with 
the boa-constrictors, and centipedes, and scorpi- 


never expect to see her again! [ve no doubt 
she is suffering for the necessities of life.” 

Paul had reasons of his own for knowing 
that Nelly did not want for luxuries that money 
could buy. It was a place where money was of 
little avail, but comfortable sums had been sent 
to her at various times as ker share of her fa- 
ther’s estate. Paul had been compelled to give 
a fictitious rotundity to the amounts derived from 
this patrimony; it had scarcely sufficed for the 
wants of the widow, but she had not wanted, 
nevertheless. Paul was alone in the world. It 
had been his chiefest comfort to minister to the 
happiness of these two women. Why should he 


had not been successful in his business ventures ; 
one after another had failed. Nelly’s letters be- 
gan to be few and far between. In one of them 
she spoke of Pauline’s beauty and grace. 

““When I look at my sweet daughter,” wrote 
Nelly, “I tremble. If any thing should befall 
her; I should die. She is like one of the fresh 
sweet violets I used to love. Her whole life is a 
sacrifice—to me, to her English neighbors, to the 
poor natives, even to her pet cockatoo and monk- 
ey. Harry is never here, and I am never well; 
the dear child’s happiness consists in assuaging 
the miseries of others.” 


poor Mrs. Dunbar. “If I could even have my 

granddaughter, Paul!’ 
“What would Nelly do without her?” said) 

Paul, and turned upon his heel and walked away. 


Dunbar willing to rob her daughter of the one 
thing that made life endurable. 

But the old lady yearned and fretted till her 
desire seemed to bring its own fruition. A ma- 
lignant fever had broken out, and Nelly would 
send Pauline immediately North. . | 

“Nelly will come too,” cried Paul, his dark 
face beginning to glow. | 

“She will not leave her husband,” said Mrs. 
Dunbar. 

“Then let het bring him along,” said Paul, 
who had always held poor Harry as a sort of 
auxiliary. Paul went out of the house with a 
light step and a lighter heart. It was settled 
now; they must all come North. He immedi- 
ately wrote the only lines he had ever addressed. 
to Harry Haver.. Paul could only remember him 
as the proud, slender boy that stood upon the 
dock that night, with his yellow hair blown about 
his eyes. Those eyes were closed in death even 
as Paul wrote, and many a weary month went by 
of silence and anxiety. Just as Paul was casting 


most illegible lines came from Nelly announcing 
their departure. Then more weary months were 
spent, and Paul’s almost despairing heart leaped 
up within him when at last he saw that cab be- 
fore the door. ) | 

It seemed only yesterday when another cab had 
crossed his path. It was November again; the 
street lamps were beginning to glimmer as they 
did twenty years ago, and the fog to thicken 
about him. . The cab dashed by, but its sweet 


they were of a private nature. Not that she had . 


Well, this much she would tell him, that she - 


home, that Mrs. Dunbar seized with ayidity, and - 
broke down at the first line. « “It’s a girl,” she _ 


weak, crooked lines. “I have called my baby | 
name, and you will not think it strange, after all. 


Paul read these lines over and over again. He — 


ons, and fevers, and floods, and every thing, I ~ 


deny himself that pleasure now? Poor Harry | 


“She ought to send the child North,” said . 


How selfish old women were! Here was Mrs. . 


about for time to go in search of them, a few al- _ 
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burden was left here at the house 
before him—her mother’s house, the 
same old place where she had been 
so happy:long ago. . Now she was 
there at last, with her child and— 
yes, her husband, poor Harry Haver. 
Ah, well! it was.a sorry thing to leave 
him out upon the door-step with his 
heart in such a heat, Something 
must be done for the unfortunate 
boy. Paul felt his heart expanding 
as he stood there with the key in his 
hand. It was big enough to hold Har- 
ry with»the rest. There was some- 
thing quite in Haver’s line of busi- 
ness that had come under his notice 
that day. He would speak of it at 
once, and get friends with the lad, so 
that no shadow should rest upon the 
threshold of this new great joy. 
Paul opened the door with trem- 
bling fingers. A light shone from 
the parlor; a tall, slender girl stood 
there by the big stove rubbing her 
little hands together, as it seemed to 
Paul she did only yesterday—twen- 
ty years ago. There she stood, with 


the old starry eyes and the ripe red 


ips. 

Nell! Nell!’ stammered Paul, 
catching both her little hands im his. 
But the girl drew back, and looked 
at the big bearded nian with startled 
eyes, 

A thugh came from the sofa—a 
langh thatturned intoasob. “ That 
is Pauline, my daughter. People say 
she is like what I was long ago, when 
—when you— Oh, Paul!” 

The voice was sweet yet, but hol- 
low and thin.’ Was that Nell 9—that 
wasted creature upon the lounge, 
with the big wistful eyes, the pale 
sunken face—was that Neli? Paul 
looked at her with so much yearning 
in his face that Nell covered her own 
with her hands. 

“ Don’t, Paul,” she said. “If you 
do, I shail break down.” 

The very words she had said on 
the old wharf. Paul took one stride 
over to the sofa, then stopped short. 
“Where is Harry?” he said, in a 
tone of constraint that he meant to 


be easy and natural. “I have a, 


good berth waiting for Harry. He 
and I must be warm friends. Nelly, 
we must be happy yet.”’ 

Nell burst into loud sobs. “ Har- 
ry is dead,” she said—* dead of the 
d readf ul fever, many horrible months 
ago.” 


“Dead !” said Paul, with an accent of horror. 
“Dead!” he repeated, with a softerSinflection. 
A flush came into his face, which deepened and 
deepened, then suddenly fled, and left him pale 
again, A man can’t help his ‘thoughts, and those 


ering cry came from the lounge. 
The old lady thought it only nat. 


Pauline began to cry too. But Paul 
understood. Paul knew the bitter 
loneliness, the craving, the unspeak- 
able yearning. It was so plain to 
him. “Take Pauline out to sup- 
per,” he said to the old lady; “I will 
bring Nelly.” 

The happy old lady carried her 


treasure away, but the poor pale 
creature on the lounge refused to 

“T want nothing,” she said, 
“only to be left alone.” 

“ Alone!” echoed Paul. 

“Yes, alone. I am only a wreck. 
Paul, you and mamma have my old 
self in my sweet daughter. I am 

only a burden; let me die. Oh, my 
sweet daughter! God forgive me! 
what a miserable creature.I am !” 

Paul knelt down by her side. His 
face looked so dark beside Nell’s ; it 
was almost fierce in the intensity of 
feeling. A man can’t help his words 
sometimes ; those of Paul were like 
the tumultuous surging sea, they 
had been pent up so long. As he 
spoke, a faint color crept to Nell’s 
wasted cheek. ‘“ Hush! hush!” she 
said, soothingly. 

“Think of it,” he wenton. Twen- 
ty long years to eat and drink and 
sleep, and have the one gnawing 
sense of loneliness and misery; to 
go out in the morning, and come 
back at night to the one monoto- 
nous, listless life, the unsatisfied 
longing, year in and year out, till 
twenty have come and gone! You 
had your husband, your children, 
your hours of joy. Even your hours 
of bitterness, your hours of agony, 
were sweet compared to mine.” 

“Hush! hush!” said Nelly, tak- 
ing his trembling hands in her own. 


to supper. How nice every thing 
looks !” she cried, looking about the 
old-fashioned dining- room. ‘See, 
Pauline, the old sideboard that I 
have described to you so often! 
See the pretty brass rings, and the 


brass hobs on the dear old glowing 
fire. Come to me, Pauline, just one 
little minute, dear. 

Nell’s sweet eyes were wet when 
she kissed Pauline: she could not 


“*NELL! NELL? STAMMERED PAUL.”—Daawn sy C. 8. 


of Paul came so fast and thick they nearly stifled 
him. Then the young girl came into the room 
again with,her grandmother, who could not take 
her eyes from the beautiful face. 

“She’s so like Nell was twenty years ago, isn’t 


i 


she, Paul ?” said the old lady, with gloating eyes, 
leading the handsome creature straight to Paul’s 
arms. “There, give her a kiss for her name,” 
said the foolish, fond old lady. 

The ripe red lips touched Paul’s. A low, shiv. 
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Drawn By Howarp Py x, rrom a Skercn sy Louis Jovure:.—[See Pace 594.] 


forgive herself for her foolish jeal- 

ousy. 
“Let us say grace to-night,” said 
Paul, from the head of the table, looking over the 
happy group. He had not been used to the sim- 
ple ceremony, but he bent his head, and their 
hearts were full, and Paul’s was happy for the 


first time in twenty years. 


ural that Nelly should ery just now.. 


“Come, Paul, mamma is calling us 
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: IN THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
\WASHIN GTON SKETCHES. 


Few of its owners are aware how stately a structure is the 
Capitol Building at Washington, or at what immense cost it was 
erected. Many years of labor and millions of dollars in money 


i} 


> | | 


white—one of those economical artifices which are ultimately an 
extravagance, as the rains affect the stone badly, and it is con- 


_stantly needing to be repainted. The extensions are of marble 
. from Massachusetts and Maryland, of shining quality and partic- 
‘ularly choice veining. The columns were all brought from their 


place of debarkation, it is said, after an exceedingly primitive 
method of rolling them along the ground with ropes; this being 
complained of at the time, it was found upon experiment that it 
was altogether the safest way of transporting them, as only those 
broke in which hidden flaws made it desirable that if they were 
ing to break at all, they should do so before being set in their 
nal places under the superincumbent weight -of architrave and 
entablature. The dome, which was originally of wood, is now of 
cast iron, weighing more than four thousand tons, or eight million 
pounds: one can scarcely believe the enormous figures when 
catching the first glimpse of that light and airy ease with which 
it lifts its rich decorations into the sunshine: its foundations, 
however, are said to be adequate to a much heavier pressure. The 
ascent is up a winding flight of stairs between the outer and 
inner shells, and is a morning’s journey; but once there, the 
climber hangs over a landseape that lies beneath, broadening away 
into mellow distances, overswept by sailing cloud-shadows, and 
threaded by the silver of the Potomac. 

_ Our fair artist has given on this page a group of interesting 
sketches,of what she saw in a day’s stroll through the Capitol. 
The Senate-Chamber, where calm dignity sits enthroned, is in the 
opposite wing from that in which the Hall of Representatives is 
situated, and is much smaller. It is richly decorated and beauti- 
fully furnished. One of the distinguished Senators has the floor, 
and although he is speaking on an important subject, hardly any 
one save the visitors in the gallery is paying the slightest at- 
tention to what he is saying. The other members are either 
writing letters or conversing with each other. Occasionally some 
particularly bright or startling thing is said by the speaker, which 
for the time being attracts their attention, but it is only for the 
time being. Nor does this indifference seem to annoy the honor- 
able Senator who has the floor. He is speaking to the “ country,” 
and cares very little whether any one else hears him or not. 

The lobby of the Senate, with its lofty groined arches, covered 
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IN THE SENATE-CHAMBER. 


haye been expended in the work, and while the massive building 
is not without its faults, it is on the whole a magnificent pile. 
The old Capitol, from which the new wings are extended, was con- 
stricted of a sandstone from Acquia Creek, which is painted 


by an arabesque of scrolls and floral suggestions in decorative 
plaster-work, is a busy place. 
with visitors who have their little schemes to urge, and who give 
the patient door-keepers no rest from morning till night. On the 

lower floor is the restaurant, where hungry law- 
_ makers find the choicest of refreshments at all 
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hours of the day. | 
Behind the rotunda, always dusty, dirty, 
thronged, and deafening with loud reverbera- 
tions, is a different. region, a charmed place, to 
which the rabble seldom penetrate, though open 
to one as to another, and which seems as if it 
could scarcely belong under the same roof. This 
is the Congressional Library, and it is a room 
which is three halls in one, or rather two great 
halls and a transept, where the soft green color- 
ing just pricked out with gold is a blessing to the 
brain, and where great generous windows let the 
tired gaze out upon wide and lovely views. In 
other parts of the building there are thé libraries 
of the two legislative bodies, and, far away. and 
below, the Law Library overflows what was for- 
merly the Supreme Court Room. But here the 
more general scholar finds rare indulgence, and 
the mere dilettante may revel, as, in a place where 
vastness gives the mind delicious freedom, he 
turns over books of priceless old engravings, 
over volumes of natural history—of the tro- 
/ chilide, for instance, where the real humming- 
bird seems to dart through the pages with all his 
jewels upon him. In this library-room hangs the 
mosaic portrait of Mr. Lincoty, executed for the 
nation at the command of a European city out of 
an infinite number of atoms, and at a cost of 
great labor and skill. 

There is always a sense of enchantment, about 


THE RESTAURANT. 


- any great library, where the mighty dead are liv- 
ing round us, where we command them and their 


During the session it is thronged | 
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CHEYENNE VISITORS. 


thoughts long after their bones are dust, and where a luxury of 
study reigns; but when you come directly from the echoing ro- 
tunda or from the pandemonium of the Hall of. Representatives 
into the silence and hush of this, where not a voice resounds, 
and the very chairs are muffled in rubber, you question if every 
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LOBBYING. 


thing is not fairly spell-bound. This library, with its triple height 
of galleries and alcoves, enjoys, it is ‘said, the pre-eminence of 
being the only one that is fire-proof in the world. Here a capy 
of every book published in the United States has to be presented 


_in order to secure copyright, and as they accumulate very rapidly, 
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Mr.’Srorrorp is constantly at his wits’-end to 
know where to put them all, and the scene 
sketched by our artist contains more truth than 
fancy. 


A notable object of interest to every sight- 


seer at the Capitol is the little stand kept by 


Madame Ciara Morais, an old aristocratic French- 
woman, with a remarkable history. She makes 
her living by the sale of photogra and little 
souvenirs of the°Capital City. One peculiarity 
of the little woman is that she is all smiles and 
courtesies to those of high degree, while for the 


ordinary mortal she has nothing but kicks and 


euffs, metaphorically speaking. 

While at the Capitol our artist had an oppor- 
tunity of sketching some of the Cheyenne Indi- 
ans, the very savages who were with the Sioux 
at the Custer massacre. They were dressed in 
picturesque costumes, and were as harmless-look- 
ing as women. They were shyly pleased at hav- 
ing their pictures drawn, and returned the com- 
pliment by painting some highly colored and 
characteristic pictures which they presented to 
the artist. ' 


DANCE OF*VETERANS. 


Awone the pleasant incidents of the National 
Holiday was the reunion of the surviving veterans 
of the war of 1812 at the Sturtevant House, in 
this city. Eight deaths during the past-year have 
reduced the venerable band to fourteen, consist- 
ing of the following gentlemen: General Datty, 
commander of the corps, aged eighty-five ; CHARLES 
Coomas, aged eighty-eight ; Jacos Van NostRanp, 
aged eighty-six ; Wittiam Tway, aged eighty-one ; 
Tuomas Mecson, aged eighty-one; Grorce Cry- 
Gier, aged eighty-six; Davi Lopez, aged ninety- 
one; BarnaBas ALLEN, aged eighty-seven; Sam- 
ve. Rycxman; aged eighty-seven ; Parmenas Dox- 
gy, aged eighty-eight; P. Jenks, aged 
seventy-eight; THomas Srewart, aged eighty ; 
GarpineR P. aged eighty-seven. 
The adopted Adjutant of the corps is Mr. J. 
Govtp WakNER, a young man of about fifty. 
Among the visitors on this occasion were JOHN 
Scorr, a Continental soldier, “ presumably,” says 
the New York World, “ one hundred and twenty, 
but as sprightly as any of the other boys,” and 
Miss Sarau Scorr Srarrorp, aged seventy-eight, 
a daughter of Lieutenant Starrorp, who jum 
overboard and saved the flag of the frigate Bon- 
homme Richard, but received a cutlass wound 
while doing it that eventually resulted in his death. 
She brought the old flag with her, and a musket 
and sabre which belonged to her father. 

After the generous repast provided by the 
Messrs. LeLanp, a quadrille set was formed in 
one of the reception-rooms. Major Crow try led 
Miss Ranpotpn to the floor, followed by General 
Datty with Miss Bere, Mr. Coomss with Miss 
Denn, and Mr. Lorgz with Miss Smrra. When 
the quadrille was over, Major Crow.ry and Mr. 
Coomas gave a stirring exhibition of how the foot 
used to be shaken in the good old days. This 
incident was seized by our artist as the subject 
for the illustration to be found on page 592. 

At the conclusion of the dance tickets were dis- 
tributed for the excursion the veterans are to have 
at Spring Hill Grove, on August 4, to raise money 
to maintain their down.town head-quarters anoth- 
er year, and the company separated. 


“ONLY. MY LIVER.” 


“Serve you right.” This is a most painful 


_ verdict to have to listen to. It. throws one back 


from all human sympathy; lands one entirely on 
his Own resources for the time being—perhaps 
the poorest landing-stage that could be imagined. 
“Serve you right: you have sinned, and now you 
‘are suffering for it.” And this, too, just as you 
were stating your symptoms in the hope of re- 
ceiving pity and advice. No, the liver is an or- 
gan which will not bear trifling with. 

“ You can’t do without me,” the liver seems to 
say; “‘so I mean to be treated fairly, or one of 
these days I'll go on strike, and then where will 
you be?” * 

Now any medical man will tell you that the 
liver is very often unjustly accused of causing 
discomfort ‘to its owner. One-half the trifling 
ailments from which men suffer are put down to 
slight liver derangement; and indeed when, for 
instance, a man of business comes to his physi- 
cian of a morning, looking somewhat pale, some- 
-what worried, and withal a trifle frightened about 
himself, and says, with a miserable attempt at a 
smile, “ I feel a bit out of sorts this morning, doc- 
tor; I wish you’d take a look at my tongue ;” 
and the doctor replies, “Yes, yes, I see it all: 
liver.a bit out of order; soon put that to rights” 
—then, I say, the physician has rendered his pa- 
tient a happy man of business. For the-patient 
says to himself, “H’m! only my liver; well, 
that’s good news, anyhow.” 

Only his liver! But little does our friend 
know, and little do thousands know, the vast im- 
portance of this organ to the animal economy; 
and it is really more in the hope of preventing 
disease, of saving lives and livers, than of curing 
those actually sick, that a family doctor writes 

this paper. 

Would you have me treat of all the diseases 
this organ is subject to, their symptoms and their 
mode of treatment? Nay, then, my readers must 
endeavor to induce our editor to set me aside an 
extra midsummer number, all to myself, and then 
I should feel cramped for space. But a terrible 
array of diseases connected with the liver comes 
up before my mind’s eye as I write, and most of 
these ailments may be produced from the same 
causes, and foremost among these is thoughtless 
and irregular living. 

To say, then, nothing of the many different 
kinds of tumors that may form in the liver, we 
have, heading the roll of diseases the organ is 
subject to, inflammation, with its racking pains, 
its sickness and difficulty of breathing, high fever 


and delirium; and which sometimes, even when 
‘most skillfully treated, runs on to abscess, ema- 
ciation, utter prostration, and death. The liver 
at times gets enlarged; this may lead to conse- 
quences of the most serious nature. Fatty de- 
generation of the liver, causing severe dyspepsia, 
clay-colored countenance, constipation, and diar- 
rhcea, perhaps even drépsy and death, is another 
disorder to which free-and-easy living may give 
rise. Waxy degeneration is still another, and 
more terrible, because, although death is not by 
any means immediate, the disease, after inflicting 
months of ill health and trouble and gloom, leads 
surely and steadfastly on to the bitter end. 

The liver is also subject to many troubles con- 
nected with its blood-vessels and its gall-bladder, 
in which sometimes stones or calculi form, as they 
do in the bladder; and these calculi, small though 
they may be, often, in their passage along the 
biliary duct toward the intestine, produce the 
most intense agony and sickness. 

Atrophy of the liver is a wasting away of the 

and deserves a word or two en passant. 
It is a disease which, in my humble opinion, is 
more often brought on by excesses of various 
kinds, coupled probably with worry and anxiety, 
than by any other cause, which surely proves 
that it is a dangerous thing for people, when 
trouble comes upon them, as now and then it 
does on all, to try to drown their cares by using 
stimulants. Its first symptoms would be a gen- 
eral feeling of ailing, with headache, thirst, de- 
pression of spirits, and feverishness. There is 
another preliminary symptom which I must not 
omit to mention—I mean drowsiness. This feel- 
ing of drowsiness is present sometimes even in 
congestion of the liver. It is a symptom which 
always tells of something wrong, and the merest 
tyro can not mistake it if I describe it,as a feel- 
ing of drowsiness without the power to sleep. But 
these symptoms may be entirely absent, and the 
very first sign of the mischief may be jaundice. 
Of course this latter is always present in the 
confirmed stage, because the bile is suppressed. 
With the jaundice there is naturally extreme de- 
pression of spirits, t pain, and vomiting of 
mucus and blood (like coffee grounds); mutter- 
ing delirium; coma and death soon step in to 
ease the patient’s sufferings, and this may take 
place in from twenty-four hours to a week. 
Cure there is none. 

I mentioned the word “ temperance” above, but 
let none of my readers suppose that I refer to 
temperance as regards alcohol in any form only. 
Temperance to my mind has a far more extend- 
ed signification. We ought to be temperate in 
eating as well as in drinking—if so, the stomach 
will not suffer; temperate in speech and lan- 
guage—thus shall the brain come to no evil; 
temperate in our passions, and our nerves will 
remain healthy ; temperate in all things, for tem- 
perance is the key, yea, even the high-road, to 
health ; health to happiness: happiness of that 
quiet, calm nature that admits not of flurry or 
hurry, and seldom of anger; which gives the 
soul time for contemplation; which gives long 
life, and causes the life we have to seem longer, 
and which opens the door to true religion—the 
religion of love and hope. 

The liver is not only the largest and most in- 
tricately formed, but it is one of the most impor- 
tant organs of the body, probably next to the 
heart the most important. It is intimately con- | 
nected with all the other organs of the body; in- 
deed, if the liver is out of order, every tissue of 
our frame suffers, and with these the mind. Its 
function is to secrete the bile. Now the sup- 
pression of this important fluid, or the obstruc- 
tion to the flow of it toward the intestine, in- 
jures the system in two ways—first, if retained 
in the blood or re-absorbed into the circulation, 
it becomes a poison, and jaundice is the result ; 
and secondly, when not poured into the intestine, 
the proper chylification is prevented, and thus 
two great evils result. | | 

Having then endeavored to prove to you, and 
I trust not altogether unsuccessfully, the impor- 
tance of this much-belied and much-despised part 
of our anatomy, I shall say one or two words 
about some of the ailments in connec- 
tion therewith. | 

First and commonest on the list is what is usu- 
ally known as a bilious attack, or, in its more— 
mitigated form, simply “‘biliousness.” ‘The pa- 
tient had gone to bed all right, as he thought, 
after probably a hearty supper; if any thing, 
probably too much lobster salad (the wine con 
do no harm—oh dear no). For the first part 
of the night his slumbers were heavy; then he 
had begun to toss about, moan, feel uneasy, have 
interviews with nightmares of various kinds to 
suit his fancy. And this was his condition in 
the morning: a decided disinclination to get up: 
“let business do as it likes for one day.” More 
or less headache, a tongue like calico and tasting 
of brass; eyes like boiled onions, nausea at the 
stomach, and an inclination to vomit. Feels if 
he could vomit, he would be all right. Does, and 
he is not. Tries again, and perhaps retching 
comes on, ending in the ejection of bile, and some- 
times even blood, which shocks him very much, 
and causes the doctor to be sent for. And the 
wise man probably enjoins rest in bed, adminis- 
ters a draught, such as the following: of solution 
of muriate of morphia ten drops, of carbonate of 
soda ten grains, of dilute hydrocyanic acid four. 
drops, dissolved in a little soda-water. Ice may 
be used, and a mustard poultice placed on the pit 
of the stomach, and the following left to be tak- 
en at bed-time—only very little food having been 
— during the day: pen grains of extract of 

yoscyamus, a quarter of a grain of podo i 
and five grains of extract 

And now I come to mention a complaint of a 
more dangerous nature. I refer to chronic con- 

gestion of the liver. It may be occasioned by high 
living or by violent exercise, or by any thing that 
interferes with the due excretion of the bile. 


Here we shall find a feeling of weight and tight- 


| ness in the right side, probably pain in the right 
shoulder, slight or severe nausea, want of appe- 
tite, giddiness, and sometimes distressing flatu- 
lence. Nervousness, too, in some degree will sel- 
dom be absent. There are other signs patent 
only to the profession. ’ 

On the first symptom of any thing like con- 
gestion, the sufferer will do well to obtain the 
following mixture, and take an eighth part there- 
of every morning before breakfast: of Epsom 
salts one and a quarter ounce, of Glauber salts 
half an ounce, of tincture of lavender four drams, 
of peppermint water ten ounces. Later on, while 
still using mild aperients, tonics must be added ; 
the following, for instance, is a nice warm tonic 
aperient, an ounce of which may be taken now 
and then as occasion requires: take two and a 
half ounces of the compound tincture of gentian, 
one and a half ounces of the tincture of rhubarb, 
five drams each of the spirits of ether and sal 
volatile, and add peppermint water to make it up 
to ten ounces. Remember, however, that while 
medicines may cure congestion, you must give 
them fair play by well regulating the diet, and 
attending to all the rules of health and hygiene. 

It is with the earlier symptoms we have to do 
here, for unfortunately in its advanced stage the 
disorder is quite incurable. The first thing that 
may attract the patient’s notice will be simply 
some slight derangement of the functions of the 


not severe, a dry skin, with a pasty appearance 
of the face, flatulence, constipation, and difficul- 
ty of digestion, loss of flesh, and general discom- 
fort. Now these symptoms may not be consid- 
ered quite diagnostic, but they are, or ought to 
, be, entirely sufficient to awake the patient to a 
sense of impending danger. Let him then, now 
or never, rouse himself to action; and no good 
can be done without regulation of diet. This 
must be nourishing, but plain ; and highly spiced 
or seasoned dishes must be completely given up, 
as well as spirituous liquors in any shape or form 
whatever. Violent exercise must not be taken, 
but exercise in moderation and cheerful society 
are beneficial. Aperients, too, will be required, 
and the sufferer can not do better than use the 
mixture of salts, etc., and the podophyllin pill al- 
ready given in this paper. Here I append a sim- 
ple electuary, of which a tea-spoonful may be 
taken now and then some time before breakfast. 
It is merely: the extract of dandelion, confection 
of senna, and cream of tartar, equal parts of 


liver with some stimulating ointment or liniment 
may help to cure. To those who can afford to 
travel, the mineral wells of various well-known 
places will do good. s 


fast being superseded by Dr. Pierce’s Purgative 
Pellets. Dr. Pierce’s Memorandum Books given 
away by all druggists.—[ Com. | 


Bournetr’s Cocoarnr.—A Perfect Dressing for 
the Hair.-The Cocoaine holds, in a liquid form, a 
large propostion of deodorized Cocoa-nut 
prepared gxpressly for this purpose. No other 

possesses the peculiar properties which 
suit the various conditions of the hu- 
ir, A single application renders the hair 
| matter how stiff and dry) soft and glossy 
for several days. It is conceded by all who have 
used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing 
in the World.—[ Com.] 
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Tue Sea-Shore Cottage at Atlanticville, near 
Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests on 
July Ist. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 
East 15th Street, between Broadway and Fifth 


7 P.M. each day. Circulars sent on application. 


F.orti1we—For the Teeth and Breath, is the best 
liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly cleanses 
partially - decayed teeth from all parasites, or living 
‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting a 
delightful fragrance to the breath ; it is perfectly harm- 
less, and delicious as sherry. Prepared by Henry C. 
Ga..op, No, 493 Oxford Street, London, England, and 
retailed everywhere in the United States.—{Com.} 


A Half or Whole Bottle of Murray & Lanman's 
Florida Water mixed with the water of the bath is of 
great use to invalids and ail delicate or nervous per- 
sons, as it revives and braces up the failing strength 
and soothes the most irritable nervous system.—[{Com. } 
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liver. Then there will be pain in the right side, 
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_ POWDER 
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to Oe id, on cy of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKI POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
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MORGAN PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


MORGAN PARK, Cook Co., Il. 


A first-class Preparatory School for Boys. For full 
information send for Catalogue. 
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Stomach Bitters known—u ualled for 


their — properties, and for their fineness 


Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
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ANNUAL RECORD 


and for 1878. 


Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Barrp, Secretary 
, of the Smithsonian Institution, with the As- 
» sistance of some of the most Eminent Men of 
‘ Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
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ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures d 
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uticura 


From the Hon. WM. TAYLOR, State 
Senator of Massachusetts. 


Messrs. Weexs & Potrer: Gentlemen,—To say that 
I am grateful is only a poor expression of my feelings, 
but it is the best word I can use, for I feel it in every 


‘sense of the word. I have been a great sufferer with 


skin diseases for the last twelve (12) years. My head 
and face being covered with sores, I could not rest 
with the burning heat and itching of the parts af- 
fected, and was confined to my house for weeks at a 
time. My disease has been called Eczema, of a most 
aggravated type, by many physicians, but I doubt if 
ever fully understood by any of them. It was more 
like a combination of several skin humora. I have 
spent much money seeking a cure, and in 1867 I went 
to Europe and consulted some of the best physicians 
in London. I received temporary relief only, for in 
the spring it would break out again as bad as ever. 


“When I came back to Boston, I was told by many 


friends that Dr. —— (whose reputation for the cure 
of those diseases was of the highest order) could cure 
me. 1 waited on the doctor; he prescribed for me. 
I followed his advice for six months, and, I can safely 
say, without any improvement. I tried other phy- 
sicians, and among them Dr. ——, of East Boston, 
and Dr. ——, of city proper, but all to no purpose. 
They did me no good; their remedies were so inef- 
fectual that at no time did I feel that a cure would 
result from them. 

I have swallowed five hundred arsenic pills, 5.20 
grain, and taken bottle after bottle of internal rem- 
edies, besides all the external applications I have used, 
but the effect was the same. I became satisfied that 
I could not be cured, but might be kept from getting 
worse. 

Now, about three months ago, Mr. Meehan, a gen- 
tleman well known to Boston people, called my atten- 
tion to your Cuticuna, and promised wonderful results 
if I would only make a trial. He told me of his own 
experience with it, and so persevered on me that I 
went with him to a drug store and bought two large 
boxes of Curtoura, and some Cotiocea Soap, and 
commenced to use it according to the directions, 
There was so much humor lodged within the skin, 
that as soon as I commenced the use of Curiovnra it 
came to the surface and festered, until] vast quantities 
had come out and greatly intensified my sufferings 
for about two weeks. But I did not mind this, as I 
felt that I was going to get rid of the humor when I 
saw it coming to the surface in such large quantities. 
After the first two or three weeks’ use of this remedy, 
I was greatly encouraged by a gradual ing of 
the inflammation of a number of painful sores. I 
carefully, faithfully, and cheerfully followed the di- 
rections to the letter, feeling each week nearer a cure, 
until at the present moment, after three months’ use 
of-Cuticcra, and twelve years of as constant suffer- 
ing as was ever endured, I can say that I am cured, 
and pronounce my case the most remarkable on record. 
I have been so elated with my: success that I have 
stopped men on the street who were afflicted, and told 


“them to get the Curicura and it would cure them. 


This is why I am 80 grateful to you, for I believe it to 

be the best and greatest discovery of the age, and that 

it will cure all who are suffering with these diseases. 

I may add that I took no internal medicine but the 

ResoLvENT. Tartor. 
Boston, Aug. 22, 1878. 
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CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


Curtovura Resoivent is the most powerful Blood 
Purifier and Liver Stimulant ever compounded. 

CutTioura is the great external remedy for all Hu- 
mors of the Scalp and Skin, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 

Curtroura SoaP is an elegant toilet and medicinal 
assistant to Curiovga for all external affections, 


Prepared by Weeks & Potter, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and for 
sale by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Corrovura, 
small boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and 
one-half times the quantity of small, $1. Resoivenr, 
$1 per bottle. CurTiovra Soap, 25 cents per cake; by 
mail, 30 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


Whatever can be urged against Ruskin by 
his critics—and that much can be urged with 
justice there is no doubt—he is one of the most 
popular of living authors, and has done more to 
infinence public taste in regard to the matters 
of which he writes than any of his most brilliant 
contemporaries. In spite of his variableness 


_and apparently infinite shadows of turning, he 


has kept in view certain truths which he has de- 
termined to promulgate, and has never. failed to 
present them in such form as to make them ac- 
ceptable to his readers. He has pleaded. the 


‘ cause of the new against the old, and with such 


success that it is scarcely too much to say that 
he has accomplished a revolution in thought. 
Entering the arena as a prophet of a new faith, 
he challenged old beliefs and prejudices, and the 
challenge was delivered in the tone of one who 
felt confident that he could make good his words 
against any and all opponents. The tumult that 
arose about his ears mattered little to him, for 
apparently he saw the end from the beginning, 
the time when he should garry his audience with 
him, and the fiercest denunciation be turned to 
the most rapturous applause. 

Unlike most aspirants for literary fame, Rus- 
KIN, in spite of the difficulty of the task he set 
himself, has experienced little of discouragement 
and disappointment, and met with few checks 
in his career. From the beginning he had a cer- 
tain end in view, toward which he p sed 
certainly if not steadily. Born in 1819, he was 
educated at Oxford, wlitre, at the age of twenty, 
he took the Newdegate prize for poetry. This 
is worth remarking, for Ruskin’s style is very 
flowing and buoyant, and full of poetic imagery 
of a high order. Then, inspired with a love of 
art, the student, after taking his degree, studied 
under J. D. Harpine and CopLey 


- cellent artists, who have made a great love of 


nature very apparent in their works. Having 
learned to paint, to know what a palette is, what 
seumbling, what the difference between a tube 
of megilp and a tube of paint, and being him- 
self practically an artist, the graduate wrote a 
book to tell the world something about art. 
Ruskin sprang into literary life as the vindica- 
tor of what was new and modern, to draw ad- 
miration away from the past achievements of 
masters who had mouldered in their graves for 
centuries, and fix it upon what was being ac- 
complished to-day. As he went on with his task 
he found, or at least he convinced himself, that 
the vindication of the great landscape painter 
was essentially a vindication of all true art. Still 
further proceeding with his self-imposed task, 
he. persuaded himself that the cause of true art 
was identical with the cause of truth, and that 
truth, from Rvusxrn’s point of view, inclosed in 
the same rules and principles all the morals, alf 
the science, industry, and daily business of life. 
Therefore from an art critic he became a moral- 
ist, a political economist, a philosophér, a states- 
man, a preacher—any thing, every thing that 
human intelligence can impel a man to be. 

If Rosxen in his later writings had shown less 
of contradiction and haste in forming opinions 
which he mut subsequently retract, he might, 


_ perhaps, with justice be called a great social and 


political writer, whose force was originally turn- 
ed upon art. What he wrote he wrote from his; 
heart, as a great and good man must write, and 
even when he generously undertook the defense 
of Turner he did not wholly lose himself in his 
subject. Perhaps no one was more astonished 
than Tcrner at the turn things took. As an able 
writer tells us: “ Here were the English, who are 
mostly ignorant of art, buying greasy, sticky, and 
dark old masters, and, worse, wretched copies 


- from old masters—things so black that one could 


not see them. Rusk1in,a young graduate, comes 
and waves his magician’s. pen in Modern Paint- 
ers, and our newspaper critics, more ignorant 
even then than now, which is saying much, are 
converted, and the reign of modern art comes in. 
We begin to love daylight, real drawing, color, 
light, cheerfulness; not fusty old sints, miser- 
able friars, and impossible apotheoses of saints 
that never existed. And yet no one loves the 
old masters more than Ruskin and this writer— 
when they are masters, look you!” The reign of 
TcrNeR and modern painters was established by 


- Keskin, and thousands upon thousands of dollars 


were laid out upon living artists, who but for 


' Ruskty might have starved, The fate of the art 


critics, as described by the writer just quoted, 
was amusing. “ Art critics,” he tells us, “who 
have been admirably sketched by THackERay as' 
Fred Bayham, were ignorant reporters, who did; 
not know a mahl-stick from a walking-cane, and 
who, in the plenitude of their ignorance, could 
not see that they were killed outright, run through 
the body by Rusxin’s blade. A Turk had a cime- 
ter so sharp that he used to it through a 
man’s neck without hurting him. The victim 
used to grin with delighted surprise. ‘Sneeze,’ 
said the sabreur Turgque. The executed one did 
80, and his head rolled on the floor. Most of our 
stupid critics are dead. Some have exhibited the 
crick in their necks; but a great many of them 
have not yet sneezed, and go on writing about 
chiaro-oscuro,and the correg- 
giosity of Coxrpecio with distressing simplicity. 
Quietly and triumphantly Modern Painters made 
its way ; a second edition was called for within a 
year ; TugNeER was enthroned (poor, mean, old man 
he had tumbled into decadence, painted pictures 
full of varied colors like a convalescent black 
eye, and still quoted his own MS. poem, the ‘ Fal- 
lacies of Hope’), and the public’s idea of paint- 
ers and painting was revolutionized.” 

What Ruskin is persopally may be learned 
a great extent from our engraved portrait of him: 
which presents his clear, intelligent features with 
great fidelity. ~ He is in reality a long, thin, sham 
bling gentleman, like a country clergyman, wit 


red hair which certainly “tumbles over his face 


in the pound-of-candles style ;” a Scotch face, full 
of shrewdness; very ugly believe — 

hotographs, very winning and clever, very sw 
me charming, if the gazer but reads it aright. 
The mouth is small, the nose somewhat retroussé, 
the forehead small, and so, indeed, the whole face. 
Yet the head is very capable; and when Ruskin 
speaks, the fiery soul “seems to work upward and 
flash out of the windows of those eyes as the elo- 
quent words, hurried onward in a torrent, flash 
too, and light up whole tracts of darkness.” All 
his faults lie in his eager temperament and the 
too great readiness with which he gives utterance 
to half-digested thought. As Justin McCarruy, 
one of his most able and discriminating critics, 
tells us: 

* All that he has written-since his first appeal to the 
public has been inspired by this conviction: that an 


has it truth in every thing. This belief has been 
the source of greatest aoe, < and of 


Pp 

him the admiration of the worid one 
ject of its placid pity.or broad laughter the next. A 
Colne who could be Joan of Arc to-day and Vo.raree's 
to-morrow would 

ychical paradox than the eccentric genius of Mr. 

Uskin sometimes illustrates. But in order todo him 
justice, and not to regard him as a mere erratic utterer 
of ps rie contradictions, poured out on the impulse 
of each moment’s new freak of fancy, we must aee 
bear in mind the fundamental faith of the man. 
travagant as this or that doctrine } man bag out 
as to-day's contradiction of yesterday's assertion may 
sound, yet the whole career is consistent with its es- 
sential principles and beliefs. It may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether Mr. Rusxrn has any great qualities but 
his eloquence and his true, honest love of nature. As 
a man to stand up before a society of which one part 
was fashionably and the other part only too 
busy and greedy, and preach to it of Nature’s immortal 
beauty, and of th 


e true way to do her reverence, Rus- 
Kin has and had a position of genuine dignity. This 
ought to be enough for the work and for the praise of 
any man. But the essness Of Rusxin’s tempera- 
ment, combined with the extraordinary self-sufficiency 
which contributed so much to his success where he 
was master of a subject, sent him perpetually intrud- 
ing into fields Where he was unfit to labor, and enter- 
my which he had no capacity to conduct. Seldom 
as a man contradicted himself so often, so recklessly, 
and so complacently as Mr. Ruskin. It is venture- 
some to call him a great critic even in art, for he sel- 
dom expresses any opinion one day without — con- 
tradicting it the next. He is a great writer, as 
was-—fresh, eloquent, audacious, writing out of 
the fullness of the present mood, and heedless how far 
the impulse of y may contravene that of yester- 
day. But.as Rovssrav was always faithful to his idea 
of truth, so Rusxrn is always faithful to Nature. When 
all his errors and paradoxes and contradictions shall 
have been utterly forgotten, this will remain to his 
No man since Worpswortun's brightest days 

d@ half so much to teach his countrymen and those 
who oo his lan how to a pevgete and honor 
that silent Nature ‘which never did betray the heart 
that loved her.’” 

There is a story told of a gentleman-farmer 
not unaccustomed to the outsides of books, that 
he took down to his farm, with immense gusto, 
Rusxrn’s “On the Construction of Sheep-Folds.” 
It was about the lambing season, and the good man 
desired to have all the latest information on the 
subject. His rage will be imagined by those who 
like to read a book on their pet subject after 
dinner. Ruskin’s “Sheep-Folds” is a pamphlet 
on the discipline of the Church. There are thou- 
sands of other ridiculous stories told. One lady 
bought Table Traits for a cookery book ; the Gentle 
Life was caught up as a disquisition on fishing ; 


and a hunting man carried away the Recreations 


of a Country Parson as a work which should be 
full of delightful chapters on 1 sports— 
hooting, fishing, and fox-hunting. “What more,” 
quired the poor victim—“ what other recreations 
yen a country parson have?” But Ruskxin’s ti- 
tles give one an insight into the nature of the 
+". Earnest, honest, even if variable, and full 
oF love for his fellow-men, all that he does has 
some end in view, and this end is to make men 
better and wiser. We can well believe him when, 
he writes: “In these works of mine their dis- 
tinctive character as essays on art is their bring- 
ing avery thing to a root in a human passion and 
a human hope. Arising first not in any desire 
to explain the principles of art, but in an endeav- 
or to defend an individual painter from injustice, 
they have been colored throughout—nay, contin- 
ually altered.in shape, and even warped and 
broken by digressions respecting social questions, 
which had for me an interest tenfold greater 
than the work I had been forced into undertak- 
ing. Every principle of painting which I have 
stated is traced to some spiritual and vital fact.”’ 
Recently the attention of the world has been 
called to a remarkable society formed by Mr. 
Ruskin for the purpose of putting to a prac- 
tical test some of the schemes and doctrines 
which in his opinion are necessary to the welfare 
of the human race, and which will advance it on 
the road to perfection. Every one knows that 
according to his ideas, and, indeed, according to 
‘those of a great many other people, the world is 
‘In a very bad way—selfishness, vanity, and practi- 
cal atheism having wholly undermined the aia: 
work of sovial order, degraded labor, and destroy- 
art. Those to whom acquiescence in such a 
spate of things is intolerable are asked to form a 
ild, “the object of which is to be the health, 
wealth, and long life of the British nation,” or, as 
he puts it elsewhere, “to buy, or obtain by gift, 
land in England, and thereon to train into the 
healthiest and most refined life possible as many 
English men, English women, and English chil- 
dten as the land so can maintain in 
comfort * to oe for them and their descend- 
ants a National Store of continually augmentin 
wealth; and to organize the government of the 
persons and administration of the properties un- 


for better culture of the estates, no money being 
ever taken by the landlords, unless they earn it 


There is to be no equality among the members 
of St. George’s Guild, this being the name by 
which the association is known, and “no com- 
petitive examinations.” This, of course, relates 
to the educational side of the scheme. Contrari- 
wise, there will be “absolute prohibition of all 


violent and strained effort—most of all envious 


or anxious effort—in every exercise of body and 
‘mind.” The natural mental rank, if we may be- 
lieve what is said, will be as carefully sought out 


as it ever was by Jesuit instructors. Each will 


be taught to know his place, to be content with 
his faculty, while putting it to the best use he 
can; and to cultivate reverent admiration of su- 

oRDs wortn’s line, ‘‘ We live by admiration, hope, 
and love,” seems to represent the ever-present, 
uplifting thought of Mr. Rusxin’s mind when 
dealing with the subject of education: “ All boys 
shall learn either to ride or sail, the power of 
highest discipline and honor being vested by Na- 
ture in the two chivalries of the Horse and the 


Ware... .Children shall learn, in the history of 4. 


five cities—Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and 


London—so far as they can understand, what. 


has been beautifully and bravely done; and they 
shall know the lives of the heroes and heroines 
in truth and naturalness, and shall be taught to 
remember the greatest of them on the days of 
their birth and death, so that the year shall have 
its full calendar of reverent Memory. And on 
every day part of their morning service shall be 
a song in honor of the hero whose birthday it is, 
and part of their evening service a song of tri- 
umph for the fair death of one whose death-day 
it is; and in their first learning of notes they 
shall be taught the great purpose of music, which 
is to say a thing which you mean deeply, in the 
strongest and clearest possible way.” 
The great doctrine of the*value to mind and 
body of a fair proportion of manual labor will 
be kept in view—labor, that is, with tools, not 
with machines, to which Ruskin is violently op- 
»posed. The thought of the studious person will 
be made wholesome by bodily toil, the toil of the 
laborer noble by elevated thought. Indeed, Mr. 
Ruskin would have us imagine, although he de- 
clares it is not an easy thing for persons trained 
in modern habits of thought to do so, “a true 
and refined scholarship, of which the essential 
foundation is to be skill in something. useful. 
Even coarse work, in pure air, and in the midst 
of labor which has not been dealt with, ought 
not of itself to tend in any degree to render any 
human being unable to love beautiful things in 


nature, and feel greatness in art. As for art and 


artists, “‘ and some forms of intellectual or artist- 


ic labor inconsistent (as a musician’s) with oth- « 


er manual labor,” St. George can not be said to 
look overkindly on them. “Scholars, painters, 
and musicians may advisedly be kept on due 
pittance, to instruct and amuse the laborer at or 
after his work, provided the duty be severely re- 
stricted to those who have high special gifts of 
voice, touch, and imagination”—to the few, in 
fact, who will sing, or preach, or paint, how- 
ever badly they may be paid, all from pure love, 
and with a stiff examination as to technical skill, 
to be gone through before license of exhibition 
is granted them at all. Here, again, pure air and 
unspoiled nature are reckoned on as all-powerful 
helpers. ‘No great arts,” writes Ruskin, “ were 
practicable by any people unless they were living 
contented lives in pure air, out of the way of un- 
sightly objects, and emancipated from unneces- 
sary mechanical occupation.” 


> 


TURNING THE TABLES. 


Tom Hit1s, sometime huntsman of the Old Sur- 
rey Hounds, was once sent to buy a fox in Lead- 
enhall Market for service the next day. The com- 
mission was not at all to Tom’s liking ; but obeying 
orders, he rode to town, got his fox, and putting 
him, securely strapped, legs upward, in a capacious 
pocket in his overcoat, turned his horse’s head 
homeward. Somewhere about midnight he reach- 
ed Streatham Common, to be suddenly stopped 
with the once familiar challenge, ‘‘ Your money 
or your life!’ 

“ My money !” exclaimed Hills. I haven’t got 
any; I am only a servant; and you wouldn’t take 
my life, surely ?” 

The highwayman told him to look sharp, em- 
phasizing the injunction by pointing a pistol at 
the huntsman’s head. 

' “Well, my man,” said the latter, “we won’t 
fall out. I want my life; so, as I’ve no money, 
I suppose you must have money’s worth. You'll 
find couhaihing quite as good in my pocket here ; 
so pray help yourself.” 

robber’s disengaged hand dived into Tom’s 
pocket instanter, and Master Reynard’s teeth 
closed as quickly upon it, causing the fellow to yell 
in dismay, and drop pistol and reins; while Tom 
galloped off at his best pace, leaving his unwel- 


| came acquaintance to bandage his hand and di- 


gest his disappointment at leisure. 


Relating his Indian expériences, Colonel Mead- 
ows Taylor tells of his being beset by hundreds 
of pilgrims and travellers, crying out against the 
bunias, or flour-sellers, who not only gave their 
customers short weight, but adulterated the flour 
sd abominably with sand that cakes made of it 
were utterly uneatable. The colonel determined 
to punish the cheats; and this is how he did it. 


“TT told,” says he, “some reliable men of my es- | 


cert to go quietly into the bazars, and each buy 
flour at a separate , being careful to note 
whose shop it was. The flour was brought to me. 
I tested every sample, and found it full of sand as 
I passed it under my teeth. I then desired all the 
persons named in my list to be sent to me, with 
their baskets of flour, their weights and scales. 
Shortly afterward they arrived, evidently suspect- 
img nothing, and were placed in a row on the grass 


| before my tent. ‘Now,’ said I, gravely, ‘each 


of you is to weigh out a seer [two pounds] of your 
flour ;? which was done. 

“*Ts it for the pilgrims ? asked one. 

“* No,’ said I, quietly, though I had much diffi. 
culty to keep my countenance. ‘You must eat 
it yourselves.’ 

“They saw that I was in earnest, and offered 
pay any fine I imposed. r 

“*Not so,’ I returned; ‘you have made many 
eat your flour: why should you object to eat it 
yourselves ?’ | 

“They were horribly frightened ; and amid the 
screams of laughter and jeers of the by-standers 
some of them actually began to eat, sputtering 
out the half-moistened flour, which could be heard 
their teeth. At last some of 
them flung themselves on their faces, abjectly be- 

ching pardon.” 80, with a severe admo- 
nition, they were let off. No more was heard 
of the bad flour. 

same way; pure food would be the 
ncocter and venders of vile make- 
Hable to compulsory consumption 
of their own wares. 
Sir John McNeill, a shrewd Scotch diplomatist, 


gained the repute of being the only European who 
ever got the better of a dervish. During the New- 


Year festival the Persian religious mendicants 


ply their vocation most vigorously, not merely 
asking for alms, but demanding such sums as they 


stinate, proceeded to “sit upon him ;” that T= 
say, he established himself in Sir John’s garden, 
just before his study windows, and relieved his 
feelings by making a hideous hullabaloo day and 
night. The diplomatist was inclined to make short 
work of the nuisance, but was warned that violent 
measures would be dangerous, 

“Get rid of him if you can,” said his Persian 
advisers ; “‘ but do not touch him.” 

Sir John sent for a bricklayer, and gave the 
order: “ Build a wall all round that howling beg- 


gar in my garden, and then roof it in.” 


The dervish looked on composedly while the 
wall slowly rose round him, and made more noise 
than before; but when the roofing process com- 
menced, and he awoke to the knowledge that it 
was really intended to entomb him alive, he clam- 
bered over the wall, and rushed away like a mad- 
man, never to trouble McNeill again. 


Some sixty years ago, a certain Yorkshire liv- 
ing was held by a company-loving parson much 
in request at marriage merry-makings, whose clerk 
was equally welcome at christening tea-fights. 
These two worthies contrived to fall out; so it 
came to pass that when the clerk was due at a 
tea party, he found himself obliged to forego the 
anticipated muffin feast by reason of the parson 
requiring his attendance. He bore the disappoint- 


-ment with tolerably good grace, hoping for an 


opportunity for retaliation. It was not long com- 
ing. One Sunday morning, advised that the cler- 
gyman was going to dine with a newly wedded 
pair, instead of giving out only part of the hundred- 
and-nineteenth psalm, the wicked fellow said, 
“Let us sing to the praise and glory of God the 
hundred-and-nineteenth psalm—all on’t.” Be- 
fore his victim was well aware of the treat in store, 


-the musicians were fairly on their way, resolved 


to go through their task, come what might. It was 
weary work, but they bravely persevered. Some- 
times only one instrument accompanying a single 
voice was to be heard; but singers and players 
were determined to do their duty, and held on 
somehow to the end; and the parson had to dine 
at home, inwardly confessing the tables had fair- 
ly been turned upon him. , 7 


The Rev. Dr. Macleod, father of Dr. Norman 
Macleod, passing through the crowd gathered be- 
fore the doors of a new church he was about to 
open, was stopped by an elderly man with: “ Doc- 
tor, if you please, I wish to speak to you.” Ask- 
ed if he could not wait until after worship, he re- 
plied that it was a matter upon his conscience. 

“Oh, since it is a matter of conscience, Dun- 
can,”’ said the good-natured minister, “ I will hear 
what it is.” . 

“Well, doctor,” said Duncan, “ the matter is this. 
Ye see the clock yonder on the new church. Now 
there is really no clock there, only the face of one ; 
there is no truth there, only once in twelve hours ; 
and in my mind that is wrong, very wrong, and 
quite against the conscience, that there should be 
a lie on the face of the house of the Lord.” 

The doctor promised to consider the matter. 
“ But,” said he, “ I’m glad to see ye looking so well, 
man. Ye’renot young. Iremember you for many 
years; but you have a fine head of hair still.” 

“Eh, docter !”’ exclaimed the unsuspecting Dun- 
=, o now ye’re joking. It’s long since I had my 

air. 

Dr. Macleod looked shocked, and answered, in 
a tone of reproach: “Oh, Duncan! Duncan! are 


} you going into the house of the Lord with a lie on 


your head?” He heard no more of the lie on th 
face of the church. — | 


A well-merited repartee was dealt by a smart 
midshipman to the daughter of a K.C.B. at a ball 
given by the latter to the naval officers on the 
North Pacific station. The middy was bold enough 
to ask the young lady to accept him for her partner. 


“Oh dear, no,” said the supercilious beauty. — 


“Ma néver allows me to dance with midshipmen.” 
Somebody let her know the niiddy was a lord, and 
she repented, and by-and-by reminded him he was 
e to her for the next dance. 

e youngster, however, was not so easily to be 
mollified, and remembering the dady had native 
blood in her veins, smilingly replied: “Oh dear, 
no. Ma never allows me to dance with squaws.” 


Said one play-going young fellow to another: 


. eem proper, according to the rank of the giver: 
A dervish tried to extract an extravagant tribute | 
from Sir John, and the ambassador proxing ob- , 
| 
| 
th 
| 
| 
| 
der laws which shall be just to all, and secure in 
their inviolable foundation on the Law of God. | 
..-.The rents of such land, though they will be 
| required from the tenants as strictly as those of 
many other estates, will differ from common rents 
(primarily in being lowered, instead of raised, in 
® Proportion to every improvement made by the 
ff tenant; secondly, in that they will be entirely 
Ncused for the benefit of the tenantry t 
| 
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last night for the sixteenth 
round the pit to see if you 
were there.” 


But noways disconcerted by the insinuation, the 
subject of his “chaff” retorted: “What! been 
so many times to the Gaiety, and not know that 
you can’t see the pit from the gallery ?” 


Fairly paid in her own coin was the Parisian 
dame who, answering a wet-footed visitor’s re- 
quest for the loan of a pair of slippers, by saying, 
“Certainly, my dear, if you think mine will fit 
you,” received the clever rejoinder; “I dare sa 
they will, dear, if you tell your maid to put a cor 
sole inside them.” 


“You have given me Scotch whiskey; I asked 
for Irish,” complained a hurried imbiber, 

“Never mind,” said the publican; “ fancy it’s 
Irish.” 

The man drank up the liquor, and made for 


the door. 
“Stop !” cried Boniface ; “ you haven’t paid me.” 


“T was at the Gaiet 
time, and took a 


“ Never mind ; fancy I have,” said his custom- 


er, and away he went. 


MRS. MALLANDAINE’S PEACH 
PARTY. | 
L | 

Curistuas had been kept at Bearcroft with all 
due solemnity, and with a mixture of old and new 
customs most bewildering to a new chum. 3 

To get up and dress at six on a balmy sum- 
mer’s morning ; to go down stairs to breakfast, 
and be wished a “ Merry Christmas” by your two 
pretty cousins in white dresses; to drive to 
church, and find it a bower of roses, lilies, and 
geraniums, supported by whole bushes of flax or 
Pampas grass, startlingly relieved by wreaths 
of holly with sealing-wax berries, and ivy, and 
yew ; to hear the service read with doors set open 
to admit the soft summer breeze, and, with it, 
the view of a sunny church-yard slope, and the 
scent of pinks and roses set to bloom on the 
scattered graves ; to go home to a dinner where 
the seasonable dainties, cold lamb and strawber- 
ries and.cream, face the legendary roast beef and 
plum-pudding ; in the afternoon—a trifle too hot, 
perhaps, but still the perfection of-lazy weather 
—to stroll out through the bush to the river, 
where the girls coax me to row them under the 
deeply hanging willows to the Ninety-mile Beach, 
where, when it’s cool enough, we light a fire, and 
have a picnic tea party ; to finish the night with 
Sir Roger de Coverley and snap-dragon, and an 
iced loving-cup: were not all these enough to 
make up a most bewildering Christmas to me, 
Hugh Campion, aged nineteen, who had never left 
Engiand until six months before my story begins ? 

But while I was still trying to reconcile the due 
enjoyment of a most unfettered gypsy life with 
“doing as they do at home,” Christmas had 
passed, and we were preparing to welcome the 
new year. ‘“ Hugh!” cried the elder of my girl 
cousins, a8 I met her one day in the garden, 
“come and see if the peaches are ready.” 

I obeyed, of course. In the first place, Molly 
Mallandaine is my cousin ; then she is very pret- 
ty; and again, I love peaches; so I followed her 
very willingly. 


“I think they'll do by this day week,” says 


Molly, very seriously, after we had perambulated 
the orchard, and she had pinched some of the 
fruit with an air of anxious criticism. 

‘Ready for what ?—jam ?” I ask, picking up 
one or two velvet-skinned peaches from the long 
grass and rank clover at our feet, and beginning 
an attack on them. 

“Jam! No, child. Ready for our peach par- 
ty. Mother gives one every summer, and she 
sent me to see whether the peaches would be fit 
by this day week. I think they will, though they 
are not so forward as last year. Don’t you have 
peach parties in England, Hugh ?” 

“ Never heard of them,” I rejoin, as soon as I 
have freedom of utterance again. ‘“ What are 
they like »” 

“Well,” says Molly, sitting down on a fallen 
tree, and also attacking a monster “ Slipstone,” 
while I look down on her and think how very 
pretty colonial girls are, “ first of all we send 
out our invitations.” 

‘So far, not unlike an English party,” I put in. 

“Of course, stupid. You mustn’t interrupt. 
Then, when the day comes, our friends drive over 
about-two o’clock with all the baskets and: bar- 
rels they can bring ; these they carry into the or- 
chard and fill with peaches. When we have all 
done picking, we have supper, and wind up with 
a dance.” 

) muy do the guests carry. away all they can 
NCK 

“ Certainly ; why else should they come? Its 
fun to see the buggies so crammed with fruit that 
there’s hardly room for the driver to sit. We 
mark certain trees we don’t wish touched, or we 
shouldn’t have a peach left for ourselves. Alto- 
like peach parties.” 

“And do all 
tnrn 9” T ask, 

“Mrs. Medd gives cherry parties, because she 
has such fine cherry-trees ; and Mrs. Talbot gave 
: fooseberry party last year ; it was very nice, 
ut rather stooping work.” 
' There is a pause, during which I can admire 
the = posture, and the effect of 

shinin 

dark eaeer Gad g through green leaves on her 
Ml : ery tall for a girl of nineteen is my cousin 

olly, with a figure to which constant out-door 
“xereise and hard in-door work have given a de- 
yc opment unknown to her slim English sisters. 
When Molly’s sleeves are tucked up in the morn- 
ing she shows a pair of round strong arms—with 
just a dimple here and there to vindicate her 
youth—which a duchess might be proud of ; and 
“ven as she leans now under the peach-trees, her 


about give them in 


Quaker-like sho 
graceful. curves and length 
has a face which agrees well with her shape. 


Her skin is clear and pale, with no tinge of red 


but when she is moved in any great way; her 
nose is straight and unremarked, except when, as 
now, she is looking up, and you catch her pure 
profile ; her eyes are those of a child, liquid gray, 
wide-opened, heavily lashed, which meet yours 
with a frank question; a mouth which is no 
model, save for its dewy redness; a head which 
she carries a little proudly, asif its dark coils and 
twists were a.crown: there is Molly! 

“Well, Hugh,” she says, presently, looking up 
at me with a merry laugh: “ for the last ten min- 
utes you have been staring me out of counte- 
nance ; what do you think of me, after all?” 

Molly is the same age as myself, and half an 


inch taller, and I am quite aware, in my dim boy- 


ish mind, that she has dormant powers and fac- 
ulties which lie beyond my ken; so while I ad- 
mire her fervently, 1 am always the least bit 
afraid of Molly. I tell her, therefore, not that I 
was admiring her—a confession she would receive 
with unmixed amusement—but that I was think- 
ing of home. One little weakness I have discov- 
ered in my pretty cousin, who holds her own so 
well—she is very eager to be in all things as like 
an English girl as possible. I am an authority, 
as I have only just come out, and I love to call 
up that wistful look in her eyes, and to have her 
hang on my decision in all matters of importance. 

““T suppose it is all very different out here,” 
she is saying now. 
us home for a year or two, just to see what 
England is like. You know I was brought here 
as a baby, and the others were all born out here.” 

‘You wouldn’t like England a bit,” I answer, 
with the air of a travelled man. “There you 
couldn’t run out into the paddocks and catch your 
own horse, saddle, and groom him ;, no picnics for 
two or three days on the hills ; no peach parties ; 
no campings out. It would be thought dread- 
fully improper, too, if you were out—on the river, 
for instance—after sundown with a fellow, unless 
your mother went with you.” 

My words have succeeded in bringing a pink 
flush to Molly’s cheeks, and she suddenly flashes 
an indignant and surprised glance at me. Last 
week Geoffrey Meredyth and Molly rowed up to 
the beach by moonlight, leaving Sibyl and me to 
walk the long way round, I feel I owe Molly a 
thrust for so quietly throwing me over. But the 
flush fades before we leave the orchard, and Mol- 
ly recovers her usual serene bearing. “ You 
know, Hugh, we have known Mr, Meredyth for a 
long time, and we look on him almost as one of 
our own boys, he living so close, and being father’s 
tenant at Long Point Farm: all that makes a 
great difference, don’t you see ?” 

She says this in a very stately voice, but there 
is a pleading look in her eyes, and I can not bear 
to distress her. 

‘Of course it makes a difference,” I declare. 
“T was only in joke. Why, Geof Meredyth’s a 
regular elder brother to you all; and such a fa- 
vorite with your father, too !” 

“T never could see why you might be out with 
a person all the morning—shelling beans, say— 
and yet be blamed if you went for a little row on 
the river when the moon was shining,” went on 
Molly, in a lighter tone. ‘“* That is nonsense, isn’t 
it, Hugh ?” 

“Of course it is. By-the-bye, is Meredyth to 
come to the peach party ?” 

“Oh yes,” says Molly, stooping to gather a 
bunch of carnations, which she ties with a blade 
of grass and sticks in my coat. “Even if he 
doesn’t want the peaches, he is sure to come and 
help the other people.” | 

“How long have you known him?” I ask, 
more from a lazy pleasure in gratifying Molly 
than from any great interest in Meredyth himself. 

“ Let me see—it was the winter Jack had that 
bad fever—it must be five years ago now. Father 
had met him on board one of the coasting steam- 


ers, and liked him; so he invited him to come to. 
‘the station whenéver he liked. Mr. Meredyth 


did come, and staid some weeks. And, oh! 
Hugh, he was so kind when Jack was so ill! 
Then afterward he settled to take Long Point 
Farm, and he has lived there ever since. We 
must walk over some evening and have tea with 
him,”’ went on Molly, brightly. ‘“‘ He has made 
the old homestead very comfortable, and he has 
a jewel of a housekeeper in old Mrs. Baynes. 
Sibyl and I used often to' go over, but we haven't 
lately. Mr..Meredyth seems altered, I think;; he 
never asks us there, and he only comes here when 
father happens to meet and bring him. Mother 
asked him once if he had had news about his 
friends at home, but he told her he had no friends 
except ourselves. That does seem so lonely!’’ 
added Molly, softly, speaking more to herself 
tome. A few more paces brought us in front of 
the veranda. 

_Mrs. Mallandaine and her younger daughter 
Sibyl are sitting at one of the drawing-room win- 
dows, writing. 

_“ Well, mother mine,” says Molly, leaning her 
elbows on the sill and looking in, “we have in- 
spected the peaches, and we think they will be 
quite fit for picking next Wednesday; so you can 
put the date in your notes at once. Hugh has 
eaten seven of those large Slipstones, so his opin- 
ion is worth having. Let us come in, dear, and 
take a turn at writing; you ought to rest your 
eyes, I’m sure. Are all these for the Burnside 
folks ?” 

“ Molly,” bursts in Sibyl, in the shrill treble of 
fourteen, “‘do come and do these last four notes 
for me ; my fingers are getting quite stiff, and it’s 
so stupid putting just the same thing over and 
over again. Besides, I want to go to the yard 


and see if the-boys have come back yet. ~ Come 


on, Hugh; Tl race you to the gate.” 

“Sibyl! Sibyl!” cries her mother ; but Sibyl is 
out of ear-shot. 

‘“‘We will ride round with all these Burnside 


ws to perfection her 
limb.. Then she . 


do wish father would take 


your twins if you like the color. 


notes, if Hugh likes, this afternoon,” says Molly, 
scribbling. “If you are going to the yard, just 
tell one of the boys to catch up Ruby, and to put 
her in one of the stalls for me; and I advise you 
to do the same by Whitefoot—it’s such hot work 
after dinner racing round and round the pad- 
docks.” 
I assent, and go my ways after Sibyl. 


II. 


Bearcroft is a very unusual sample of a colo- 
nial house; in fact, looking at it from a short 
distance, and seeing it surrounded by well-cul- 
tured gardens, and embowered in luxuriant shrubs 
and trees, you might fancy yourself approaching 
a small squire’s house in a flat part of Hamp- 
shire, for instance. But then you would, as you 
drew nearer, notice the spacious veranda, form- 
ing almost a summer parlor, where Sibyl kept 
her pets—a pair of tuis, in a wicker cage of 
Jack’s own make, a little brown “ morepork” 
owl, and a tank of curious creatures collected on 
the beach at different times. Then here and 
there, among veritable lilacs and laurels, your 
eye might light on the scarlet rata, and the star- 
like bush clematis, and the large-berried fuchsia, 
and all round and above the veranda pillars, and 
hanging in festoons about the windows, you could 
remark a most un-English luxuriance of ion- 
flowers, and myrtles, and jasmine, while mon- 
ster scarlet geraniums are trained against every 
inch of stable wall, and are mercilessly pruned 
and clipped every year to keep them down. No; 
assuredly we are not in dear old England, you 
say, as you look more closely at Bearcroft and its 
lovely gardens.. To-day the whole place looks 
brighter, if possible, than usual, for groups of 
merry folks are standing and walking about, and 
Mrs. Mallandaine stands in the veranda receiving 
her guests. She is a tall, grave-eyed woman, 
tempered but not soured by her twenty years of 
colonial life ; self-pos and ready-witted she 
is, but never sharp or quick in speech or judg- 
ment, She is supremely indifferent to all the 
luxuries she has learned to do without, although 
now she has them in plenty; with an ever-deep- 
ening sense of the insignificance of outward 
things, and the transitoriness of all merely earth- 
ly conditions, which -makes her seem to be con- 
stantly looking above every question, and decid- 
ing it from a higher stand-point than others. 

She is not a woman to indulge in caresses, or 
caressing words often, yet never did woman care 
for husband and children with a more rooted af- 
fection. The great griefs of her life, the death 
‘of three sons in quick succession, had scarcely 
abated her natural cheerfulness: “My sorrow 
will last as long as life does,” she said to a friend 
who expressed admiration at her power of endur- 
ance; “it will be part of my daily bread: why 
should I give up an hour to dwelling on it?” 
Yet there were moments when a tone in Jack’s 
voice, or the sight of something the lost boys had 
used or handled, would whiten her cheek, and 
send a pang of anguish through her heart, but to 
the outer world she gave no sign. 

Standing to welcome her guests, she looks, this 
summer day, a very comely gentlewoman, in her 
soft pearly Cashmere shawl and lace cap; and 
Molly, looking as her mother must have looked 
in her girlhood, flashes hither and thither with 
cups of coffee and piles of dainty cakes, and a 


- jest and a smile for all. 


The rustle of freshly starched skirts, the wav- 
ing of ribbons and feathers, the babble of voices, 
varied by an occasional roar from an aggrieved 
baby, become confusing ; and [I am glad when 
the word is given for the serious business of the 
day to commence, and the company move off in 
the direction of the orchard. 

“ Now, Mr. Campion, I expect you to look after 
my baby for me,” said little Mrs, Aubrey, fasten- 
ing on my arm, with a merry smile in her dark 
eyes which no poverty has been able to quench, 
Who, to look at her, slim, graceful, becomingly 
dressed, would guess at the drudgery of her daily 
life, or the shifts she has recourse to to find 
bread and butter for the six little ones at home ? 
But Mrs. Mallandaine knows the secrets of that 
household, as of many others, and her eyes notice 
how thin the little woman has become, and how 
the lines are deepening round eye and mouth. 

“Tve got a snug corner for baby on the sofa,” 
she says, taking the little bundle into her kind 
arms. “Hugh shall pick for you to-day, while 
you come and have a quiet chat with me in the 
cool drawing-room. I want to consult you about 
the girls’ autumn dresses, and te show you some 
beautiful serge I have just had sent me from 
home. There is far more than we shall use, and 
I thought we might cut out some little frocks for 
Come and look 
at it, my dear, while baby’s quiet.” 

“Hugh,” says Molly, coming up, “are you go- 
ing to pick for Mrs. Aubrey? So will I; I like 
picking for her, for I know how the little ones 
enjoy the jam and jelly she makes so well. Jack, 
run and help Miss Crawley with that heavy tub, 
and mind you find her the finest peaches, that’s a 
good boy !”’ 4 

Molly and I pass through the gate with Mrs. 
Aubrey’s great baskets swinging between us, and 
look roynd for a tree—where shall we begin ? 

“ This will do, I think,” says Molly, coming to 
a stand-still under a giant whose spreading branch- 
es are weighted with downy fruit; “but while 
you begin I must go round and see if every one is 
suited.” 

I begin as ordered, but soon leave off to look 
down on the scene. | 

The orchard at Bearcroft is a long narrow field, 
the trees are well grown, and the year is a good 
one for fruit of all kinds; the apples and plums 
are as plentiful as the peaches, and shine in the 
sunlight, purple or golden, among the thick green 
leaves. Up and down among the trees go groups 
of gayly dressed people, all bent on enjoying their 
holiday as well as gathering their harvest of 
fruit; the voices and laughter mingle with the 


fresh rustle of the leaves and the noisy ripple of 
the creek which forms a boundary on the north 


side. 
At last Molly flits back to my tree. “Hugh! . 
What have'you been doing - 


only three peaches! 
up there all this time ?” 

“Dreaming, Molly; you can’t think what a 
quaint picture the orchard makes from this 
branch. But.Ill pick in earnest, now you are 
here to wake meup. Hulloa! here’s Meredyth!” 

Molly will not look up, but I catch the sudden 
flush which tinges even her round white throat at 
his name. Meredyth looks out of ‘spirits and 
care-worn, I fancy; he pauses at the gate to take 
a prolonged. survey, hesitates, and has almost 
made up his mind to go over-to old. Miss Craw- 
ley, when Jack spies him, and shouts out: “ Mol 
ly, here’s Mr. Meredyth at last! Molly—” 

So Molly is obliged to look up, and to greet the 
late comer. Ah, if she would only look at me 
with that shy gladness in her eyes, ard that little 
quiver of the lip which tells so much! I look 
down from my perch among the leaves, and ree- 
ognize, once more, how Molly has given her heart, 
without reserve, to this man. 
He loves her too, unless I am much mistaken, 
and yet, to me, watching him with the jealous 
eyes of a young and very ardent rival, there is 
something strange in his bearing toward Molly. 
Sometimes, for weeks, he will not attempt to ace 
her; then he will spend a whole day at her side, 
as if unable to tear himself away. I am certain 
he tried to avoid her just now, and yet now she 
has spoken to him, and given him one of her 
wistful looks, he stands looking down into hér 
eyes, and talking in that low melancholy voice 
.of his, as if he wanted to abserb her whele at- 
tention, 

By-and-by they stroll off to another tree with 
one of Mrs. Aubrey’s unfilled baskets, and I fee! 


And Meredyth? | 


as if the beauty of the day had suddenly clouded . 


over, and the pretty idyllic scene beneath me had 
turned into veriest prose. Grumbling and castle- 
building by turns, I fill the basket to the brim, 
and then betake niyself to a rustic seat close by 
to have asmoke. To enjoy my well-earned pipe 
more thoroughly, I lie down full length, the over- 
hanging boughs of a fuchsia hide me from the 
public eye, and I drop off presently into a consol- 
atory nap. When I wake again, all the gay com- 
pany seem to have melted away, only Jack and 
little Daisy Harper are tugging-at a kit which 
they have overfilled, and which will not go 
through the gate. | 
speaking: “ Hugh must have gone in, I suppose ; 
I can’t see him any where, Isn't he a dear good 
fellow, Mr. Meredyth ?” 


“Molly,” says Meredyth, in a voice which he | 


is evidently struggling to keep calm and unex- 
cited, “I wonder if you would understand if I 
told you something—something which is a cruel 


Close by me I hear Molly 


a 


weight on me day and night, and yet I never . 


thought much about it until lately. Sometimes 
I think I must tell you, and then, at other times, 
I think I would die first. It is then I stay away 
from Bearcroft for so long, and yet I always come 
back with the same insane longing to speak.” 


“ Molly,” cries Jack, running back, “mother | 


has sent me to look for you. It is time to see 
about supper, she says, and she can’t find Sib 
any where.” 

“Coming, Jack,” answers Molly, in a voice 
that will tremble a little; and Meredyth’s chance 
is gone for the present. a 

“Clearly he was on the point of proposing,”’ I 
say, crossly, to myself, aa I yawn and ‘stretch my 
arms, “‘and I’m very thankful Jack interrupted, 


for I’ve no wish to hear him go through his dec+ | 


Jaration. Rather an odd way of beginning, 
though,” I decide; and then I jump the fence, 


and by a short-cut through the shrubbery arrive. 


at the veranda five minutes before they appear 
in sight, 


“Where is Molly 9” screams Sibyl, who is, the 
first to catch sight of me as I mingle with the 
crowd of “pickers” grouped round the veranda 
and the open drawing-room windows. 

“There she is,” I answer, catching the wave 
of her white gown against the vivid searlet blos- 


soms of the rata which grows at the bend of the . 


drive. 

‘‘ Ah, yes; here she is,” echoes Mrs. Aubrey, 
as Molly, Geof Meredyth, and Jack appear more 
fully in view. Now let us— Who on earth is 
that ?” 


The exelamation, and the altered tone of Mrs. - 


Aubrey’s voice, make all within ear-shot-turn and 
look in the same direction, and there is a mo- 
mentary lull in the Babel of talk. Jack is a lit- 
tle in advance of his sister, and is deeply inter- 
ested, apparently, in cutting a whistle with his 
pocket-knife; but a few paces behind Meredyth 
is a woman whom none of us have observed be- 
fore. Her appearance is so strikingly unlike 
that of any of Mrs. Mallandaine’s guests, and her 
evident concentration of interest and intention 
on the pair before her is so strange, as to ac- 
count for Mrs. Aubrey’s exclamation of extreme 
surprise. 

She is a tall, powerful woman of perhaps five- 
and-forty, stout and broad-shouldered; her fage 
is coarsely handsome ; black eyes, strongly ial 
ed eyebrows, a quantity of black hair untidily 
massed beneath her smart bonnet; her skin, 


originally, perhaps, a clear red and white, is now - 


high-colored and coarse. Her walk is slightly 
unsteady, but she is sober enough to have a pur- 
pose and to stick to it; and that purpose evi- 
dently is to follow Meredyth, on whom her eyes 


are fixed with ar expression of malicious hatred.s 


Little Mrs. Aubrey looks, and then flashes a glance 
of intelligence at me. 

“Some drunken tramp,” she. said, carelessly, 
“who has strayed off the road. She must not 
be allowed to startle Molly. Hugh, you and I 
will go and turn her out quietly.” 

Mrs. Aubrey deposits the baby on the veranda 
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